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Peking’s Foreign Policy and its Impact 
on Far Eastern Neighbours 
During the one year of existence of viet empire — and that it will have 
the Central People’s Government of to pay with plenty of ‘face’ for the 


China there has been little cause to 


complain about official attempts by 
Peking to interfere in British or 
Hongkong affairs though some un- 


warranted attacks on Hongkong have 
been launched, time & again, by the 
official radio and by newspapers who, 
in China of today, are all “ausgerichtet’ 
—obeying orders from one central press 
and propaganda authority. However 
nobody is deceived about the potential 
danger threatening from Moscow via 
Peking and suitable precautions have 
been taken. 

While there is always some sentiment 
among politically vocal groups in China 
which cannot be placated when it comes 
to the airing of the ‘question of Hong- 
kong’, the official line in Peking, to 
judge rather by omissions than by 
positive statements, is not at all chal- 
lenging. That Hongkong has been 
since over 100 years a British colony 
and that this place is to remain British 
until such time when world-wide re- 
adjustments may be deliberated, within 
a ‘united’ United Nations, is a fact 
which does not require any ‘restate- 
ments of policy’ and ‘clarification’ such 
as are sometimes requested by nervous 
traders and investors. 

Peking is not likely, especially since 
the turn of the tide in Korea, to em- 
bark on an adventurous foreign policy 
though it sometimes appears as if the 
Chinese leaders in Peking are more 
obedient to Moscow’s suggestions or 
directives than was previously, and 
optimistically, supposed. The extent 
to which the USSR is prepared to wage 
a war against the Anglo-American bloc, 
reinforced by the allies who joined the 
Atlantic Pact, should decide the ques- 
tion of communist China’s plunging into 
what might easily turn out to be her 
disaster. 

The latest developments in Korea 
where the UN forces have scored a 
successs likely to cause the early dis- 
integration of the North Korean ‘Peo- 
ple’s army’ seem to indicate that the 
USSR is far from being prepared to 
challenge its opponents — those who 
resist the further expansion of the So- 


failure suffered in Korea; for it must 
not be overlooked that the aggression 
in Korea was a matter carefully thought 
out and organised by Russia and that, 
therefore, the failure to overrun Korea 
and present the world with a fait ac- 
compli reflects adversely on the strength 
of Russia. And if Russia stands expos- 
ed as relatively weak inspite of their 
fantastic claims to superiority the effects 
on the people all over the world will be 
tremendous, and the significance of this 
‘loss of face’ will not be lost among the 
Chinese. Consequently, but always 
presupposing that the present success 
of the UN forces in Korea willl lead to 
the collapse of the North Korean com- 
munists, the policy-makers in Peking 
will become more wary and circum- 
spect, and they will be less amenable 
to execute Moscow’s demands. Then a 
lessening of the tension should result. 

There has been, it cannot be denied, 
much tension here following the as- 
sumption of power by the Chinese 
Communist Party (CCP) but the offi- 
cial view was always sanguine and 
there were, it seems, well-founded 
hopes that ‘Red China’ would, first, go 
slow on its internal policies of socialisa- 
tion and, secondly, avoid foreign em- 
broilment beyond paying lip-service to 
the Kremlin propaganda. With the ad- 
mittedly over-optimistic expectation to 
wean China away from the domination 
of Russia, Britain and other nations re- 
cognised Peking. Moscow was displeas- 
ed and there were all sorts of efforts 
made in the Chinese capital to make the 
British withdraw their recognition; but 
in vain, both sound Chinese political 
opinion and the combined prestige and 
sober proceeding by Britain and India 
condemned these Moscow inspired 
efforts to their doom. Relations be- 
tween London and Peking are still to be 
formalised but the two governments are 
in regular contact which, barring any 
further ‘monkey wrench throwing acts’ 
by Moscow, should normally develop. 

% * * * 

The future of Sino-Soviet relations is 
by no means preordained by Marxist- 
Leninist ‘science’; there may be im- 


portant changes if and when the power 
of the US is shown and brought to bear 
wherever necessary. Divergeéncies in 
Peking are known to exist but to re- 
veal at the present moment what goes 
on behind the political scenes might be 
premature and imprudent. The so- 
called Third Force is, however, an in- 
significant political affair which, for 
the consideration of the future of the 
country, can be ignored. ‘Titoism’ is 
on the other hand a probability, that 
is to say, the emergence to power of a 
group of communist politicians and 
army commanders at. an opportune 
moment should not be ruled out. 

It depends on the waxing or waning 
of the ‘face’ of Moscow, or conversely 
on the strength of the US. 

As long as the Russian ‘propaganda 
and its lackeys in the assorted ‘people’s 
democracies’ are trying to convince the 
world that the ‘US is nothing but a 
paper tiger’ and, in fact, the power of 
the US might be challenged and derid- 
ed, then Moscow’s ‘face’ will not cease 
to grow and the masses, always prais- 
ing the victorious, will be drawn to- 
wards the successful Soviets. How- 
ever, the ‘paper tiger’ propaganda may 
have a quite unforeseen boomerang 
effect; if the ‘paper tiger’ will even- 
tually turn out to be the ‘real McCoy’, 
and it seems that this is now going to 
happen, then the masses. will see 
through the communist deception and 
they will not only hail the victor but 
they will scornfully turn against the 
Kremlin and whatever is allied with it. 

No doubt, the Chinese “communists 
are astute people and they know how 
far to go and when to stop and make 
a turn. The time may come, and fas- 
ter than is now deemed likely, when 
there will be a ‘palace revolution’ in 
Peking and when the Cominform may 
have to excommunicate another, this 
time an Asiatic Tito. ; 

The foreign policy of Peking has not 
found favour with the majority. of 
politically conscious Chinese; far from 
it, there is growing opposition to the 
principal tenets of this policy. -Lean- 
ing to one side’ is regarded as poten- 
tially dangerous for China and while 
aid and advice by Russia is welcome, 
even sought, the price to be paid for 
it is too high as China risks to lose the 
goodwill of many other nations and 
thus to be committed, without choice, 
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to the care of Russia — with whatever 
unpleasant implications arising from 
this ‘care’. The Russian influence is 
penetrating everywhere in China and 
the unending glorification of anything 
coming from the USSR is having its 
effects — though often the reverse of 
what is so fervently desired by the 
Li Li-san group and the Sino-Soviet 
friendship. association. 

Apart from the very controversial 
alignment of China with Russia, the 
question of Tibet and the conquest of 
Taiwan are considered very differently 
by the public from what the CCP 
would have them like to say. Violent 
solutions are distasteful to the Chinese, 
they prefer, as all civilised people, 
problems to be threshed out ‘at the 
conference table. The tirades of the 
official propaganda are usually disliked 
by the Chinese but one hears little of 
any effective opposition — which, after 
all, in a ‘people's democratic dictator- 
ship’ should not have any opportunity 
to make itself heard. 


a a a % 


But of more fundamental importance 
for the future of peace in the Far East 
is Peking’s policy with regard to the 
neighbouring countries. Here the Chi- 
nese authorities pursue a course as pre- 
scribed by Moscow even the newspaper 
articles dealing with questions of coun- 
tries like Vietnam, Korea, the Philip- 
pines are almost verbatim translations 
of Russian propaganda releases. It is 
not Peking's, it is Moscow’s voice which 
shouts out of the paper forest of China. 

The ‘Vietnam People’s Democratic 
Republic’ and ifs chairman Ho Chi- 
minh have been recegnised by the USSR 
and its satellites and subsequently Pe- 
king has émbarked, in radio’ and in the 
press, on a violent campaign which often 
threatened the French and the French- 
aligned Vietnam government with Chi- 
nese intervention. So far Peking has 
only given moral support to Ho Chi- 
minh but surreptitiously, and possibly 
without the knowledge of the govern- 
ment in Peking, arms have been sup- 
plied to the insurrectionist army and 
guerillas in Vietnam. 


In recent weeks, following the suc- 
cesses of the Korean communists, 
Peking’s ‘Pravda’, the ‘People’s Daily’, 
has become virulent and scurrilous in 
its attacks on the French in Vietnam 
and thus has lent credence to the 
rumour that Chinese Communist troops 
were slowly assembled in the south for 
eventual invasion of Vietnam. CCP 
workers, here and in Macao, have for 
some long time past peddled political 
predictions which invariably included 
communist China’s embroilment in the 
civil war now fought in Indochina but 
it was doubted whether these agents 
were officially instructed to make the 
rounds among local and Macao Chinese, 
impressing: them with the might of 
China which will stop only at the gates 
of India, or were victims of delusion 
of grandeur. Leading CCP officials, it 
is true, abstained from committing 
themselves on 4 question like Vietnam 
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apart from, naturally, acclaiming the 
insurrection in Indochina and assailing 
the French and the Bao Dai govern- 
ment. Thus one was inclined to take 
the various CCP workers’ effusions as 
either personal wishful thinking, 
morale-boosting (by way of showing 
the imagined power of communist 
China getting more sympathisers and, 
maybe, party members) or just blah. 
The recent newspaper attacks as pub- 
lished in Peking should however lead 
one to revise formerly easy-going 
brushing aside of local and Macao CCP 
workers’ stories. 

As the Korea war is now entering a 
decisive stage with the UN forces com- 
ing out on top, any policy previously 
mapped out in Peking on the advice of 
Moscow with regard to Vietnam may 
now be thoroughly revised. It appears 
now safe to assume that in case of the 
Korean aggression having passed un- 
opposed by the UN with only lamenta- 
tions and censure, the Far JEastern 
Cominform would have felt encouraged 
to go one step further and, probably 
by enlisting a volunteer corps of enrag- 
ed Vietnam independence supporters, to 
send Chinese troops into Indochina. 


In the Korean war the policy of 
Peking was, not from the very begin- 
ning but when the signal from Moscow 
had arrived, as usual ‘gleicheschaltet’,— 
fully coordinated with the policy and 
propaganda of the USSR: The war 
started by the North Korean forces was 
called a just war, a revolutionary war 
(purpose of which is to end all wars, 
and then tod have ever-lasting peace, 
which, again, is the inspiration of the 
Stockholm peace campaigners), aimed 
at dealing a blow to the warmongers 
etc., etc. The high councils of Moscow, 
where the whole Korean affair was 
prepared and organised, had however 
made some serious miscalculations; the 
US met the challenge and now is de- 
termined to meet every further ‘revolu- 
tionary war’ threat and in this deter- 
mination the US is well supported by 
the majority of nations, in fact, all na- 
tions outside the Soviet orbit. 

Until the turn of the tide the Peking 
government has been acting exactly as 
the USSR, not only morally but also 
with men (Koreans and Manchurians 
with the People’s Liberation Army of 
China) and, more important, with 
equipment, i.e. weapons which these 
soldiers of the Chinese ‘red army’ were 
carrying (light and heavy equipment, 
including tanks and field guns). And 
now there are reports current which 
speak of further aid by Peking to the 
Korean communists. These, however, 
may be discounted as the collapse of the 
North Korean forces appears imminent 
and every military support now comes 
too late and would involve abandon- 
ment of the present position of China 
as a ‘non-participating belligerent’. 

Significant was the presence, in Au- 
gust, of Li Li-san in Pyongyang when 
he presented ‘gifts’ to the communist 
general Kim Il-sung and when he acted 
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as if there was a Sino-Korean alliance 
in operation. Whether Li had the full 
approval of the so-called patriotic Chi- 
nese communist faction (who claim 
Mao Tse-tung and the old Yenan group 
as their patrons) is not known; but now, 
when the war situation in Korea is be- 
coming very clear, uncomfortably clear 
to Li Li-san, one may assume that Li’s 
‘days in Pyongyang have met’ with 
criticism on the part of the above- 
mentioned faction. Li usually acts as 
the representative -of the workers of 
China; while this is a misrepresentation 
in fact though not in name (Li is vice- 
chairman of the All China Labour 
Federation) the actual importance of 
this man is second to none in commu- 
nist Asia, Li being not only the real 
power behind the ‘scene in Peking 
(where he acts through his intimate 
associates) and in Manchuria but he is 
the Moscow-appointed leader of the 
Cominform in East Asia (which includes 
the countries of the Indian Ocean an 
well). 


The significance of the success of the 
program of economic rehabilitation in 
China, in connection with the political 
aspirations of Peking, is becoming 
clearer. There have been encouraging 
reports from almost every corner of 
the country; manufacturing, mining, 
transportation (rail, road, air, inland 
waterways) are progressing, agricul- 
tural output is increasing; the Manchu- 
rian production (largely centered 
on war materials or strategic materials) 
is going full steam ahead. 

The government, astutely evaluating 
the services a cooperative middle class 
can perform, has suspended previous 
socialistic measures as far as affecting 
trade and industry and urban occupa- 
tions generally, and has_ publicly re- 
pented for mistakes of ‘impetuous’ 
cadres and CCP workers. The present 
policy of ‘assisting’ the bourgeois has 
come to many as a shock — a pleasant 
shock to the merchants and manufac- 
turers from which they now slowly re- 
cover, a few of them retaining a good 
portion of suspicion. Recovery is thus 
being speeded up with the help of a no 
longer sulking but quite cooperating 
middle class among which are found the 
educated and gifted members of the 
community — the proletariat is not yet 
ready ‘to take over’. 

The export drive also assumes a new 
significance if one considers’ the 
gradually tightening Sino-Soviet bonds. 
To obtain the raw materials and capital 
equipment from ‘western nations’, 
China has to sell what foreign traders 
want to buy, and in order to facilitate 
this process, and realising the relative 
lack of experience and ignorance of 
the new officials in the recently estab- 
lished state trading outfits, the old 
merchants, though a confirmed exploi- 
ter and parasite, has been reinstated 
and is even made the object of much 
praise. Private enterprise has proved, 
for the time being and until the coun- 
try advances faster, its values to the 
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REARMING FOR DEFENCE 


A logical sequence to the agreement 
reached by the UA Secretary of State 
and the Foreign Ministers of Great 
Britain and France following their 
recent conference in New York re- 
solving to end the state of war with 
Germany immediately, is the lifting of 
all embargoes and restrictions on 
Gennany’s industrial development. It 
is true that some time must elapse 
before that step can be fully imple- 
mented, but already all restrictions on 
the building of cargo vessels for ex- 
port have gone by the board and once 
again Germany is free to enter into 
trade agreements where cargo vessels 
are concerned on unequivocal terms. 
The manufacture of steel is also to be 
permitted in so far as defence mea- 
sures require. While the wording of 
the communique was somewhat guard- 
ed or was necessarily short in announc- 
ing this fact, it would seem _ that 
whereas steel is the main factor con- 
cerned at the moment other defence 
materials which Germany can supply 
must inevitably come under the same 
ruling. 


nation and as there is high pressure 
from Moscow — where one feels that 
time is possibly not on the side of 
‘world peace’ — China has been told to 
scrap its socialisation program and 
concentrate on building up national 


strength. 


Strength for what? For the satisfac- 
tion of the material needs of the citizen 
or for a more dynamic purpose, possi- 
bly the much-propagandised ‘march 
down into South East Asia, into the 
rice bowl’? There is no doubt, the 
present stage of China’s foreign trade 
with the world outside the Soviet orbit 
is determined by the policy of autarchy 
and industrialisation under Russian 
guidance, 


Progress, as such, always gives rise 
to satisfaction and the economic re- 
habilitation as witnessed during es- 
pecially the last six months in com- 
munist China has been equally welcome 
at home and abroad. Only those biased 
observers of the China scene who 
wanted to deceive themselves and 
others were proclaiming that the ‘out- 
look’ was dim and grim while in fact 
recovery was, as every foreigner who 
knows China and the Chinese well can 
testify, to be expected once the country 
was more or less at peace. The ques- 
tion, from a world-political point of 
view, must however be posed: Will 
this recovery, which should be more 
noticeable as the years go by, be a 
factor in the progress towards pros- 
perity in the Far East and elsewhere 
in the world, or does it adumbrate a 
peril? The neighbours of China have 
long spoken of Chinese imperialism—it 
may turn out to be only as extension of 
the Soviet imperialism trying to ‘unify’ 
the whole world. 


Given the hypothesis that materials 
now to be manufactured for defence 
purposes only would, in the event of 
continued peace, not be required for 
this purpose they would automatically 
be ready for the open market. It can 
therefore be easily assumed that Ger- 
many’s entry into world trade is a 
foregone conclusion and such a re- 
instatement would be welcomed even 
at the cost of intensified competition 
which most western countries can ill 
afford to meet at this juncture. 


The return of Germany now, even in 
a modified form, to the society of 
nations is primarily due to the 
exigencies of the present situation, 
although it is very clear that such an 
event could not under any circum- 
stances have been long delayed. The 
same reason of defence also brings the 
question of a peace treaty with Japan 
to the fore and it is felt that a similar 
re-emergence is bound to follow. In 
fact it has been increasingly clear that 
the American authorities have been 
considering this problem notwithstand- 
ing Russia’s attitude. The point has 
also been urged by Japanese leaders 
and manufacturers who have shown 
with increasing urgency an impelling 
desire to be once again masters of their 
own fate. With the shaping of world 
events peace talks will probably take 
place within a reasonable time. 


The Korean war has emphasised 
more strongly than any desire on the 
part of the Japanese that Japan’s posi- 
tion is vital in the Pacific defences of 
today. Once the necessity for a peace 
treaty has been fully weighed, only de- 
tails calculated to guarantee security 
will remain to be considered as well 
as the extent to which Japan is in a 
position to build her own defences, 
always, of course, with the United 


States backing and supplementing her 
efforts. 


All this has given rise to a somewhat 
paradoxical situation. The big western 
powers because of the Korean situation 
and what it portends, are being forced 
to refurnish the conquered nations 
with the means of rearming which, it 
was hoped, would always be denied to 
them. Whatever the communists may 
have hoped to have gained from the 
Korean war in imperial extension or 
experience in war tactics, the result has 
been that the “free” countries have 
been thoroughly aroused from their 
apathetic self-absorption and are tak- 
ing energetic steps at home and abroad 
to meet any emergency. At the same 
time it cannot be too strongly em- 
phasised that the reinstatement of 
former enemies should not be construed 
into any but an active and unqualified 
defence of the world’s peace. However 
much the Korean war is to be regretted 
because of the consequent destruction 
to life and property, its global meaning 
has not been missed nor will its chal- 
lenge be sidestepped by any member 
of the society of nations. 
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THE SITUATION IN 
KWANGTUNG 


It is now almost one year that the 
‘red regime’ has taken over Kwang- 
tung ; last October 14 Canton was 
occupied and the KMT' army left the 
province within a fortnight after that 
date. During the last 11 months there 
have been two distinct periods; for 
several months there was, as had to 
be expected, business depression which 
was aggravated by the _ stringent 
economic policies of the new masters 
who were confronted with the problem 
ot suppressing inflation and the ‘in- 
flationary mentality. The depression 
lasted until this spring when, almost 
coinciding with the occupation of 
Hainan, a change set in, business im- 
proved and the economic policies of the 
new authorities were successively soft- 
ened up. With the suspension of the 
compulsory ‘victory loan’ subscrip- 
tions and the relaxation of taxes and 
tax rates, the merchant community 
began breathing anew and they did 
it with so much vigor that within the 
last 2-3 months many firms experi- 
enced prosperity of a degree as un- 
expected as it was bountiful. 


When business is improving there 
is no time for complaints and the sins 
of the past are easily forgotten. The 
communist authorities have been pro- 
fuse in tendering apologies here and 
there and they keep on telling the 
people that they are trying to do their 
best and in the interest of the massés. 
The many adjustments which have 
been made during the last 6 months 
have had their welcome effect ; today 
there is little talk of socialisation but 
much more of increasing production, 
protecting private enterprise and be- 
ing prepared to live for a long time in 
the era of ‘New Democracy.’ If it 


2 ? 
were not for many ‘impetuous 
officials and especially the party 
zealots, one could describe Canton of 


today as enjoying ‘business as usual.’ 

There are however apprehensions 
that the present era might be cut 
short by a directive issued in Moscow. 
Here is the real danger to stability in 
China: the subservience of the Peking 
regime to the Kremlin. And therefore 
a bloc of resistance, inside the com- 
munist party, is forming which will in 
due time exert pressure on the policy 
makers in Peking. The voice of Can- 
ton will not be ignored, it can be 
predicted, on the contrary if the Rus- 
sians are continuing with their pressure 
which ultimately may get Cina into 
international trouble, there may result 
a rift within the CCP. 


While on the surface Canton is quiet 
and there is no opposition to the au- 
thorities, an anti-Russian bloc is gain- 
ing support right in the provincial 
party headquarters. No amount of 
purges will silence this movement as 
it is widely supported by the people 
in south China. 
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The most encouraging feature of the 
‘red regime’ is the behavior of the 
officials ; corruption has been reduced 
to negligible proportions and only on 
the lcawer levels is there still some 
graft and bribery; efficiency or at 
least great ardour in dealing with 
business matters is commonly noticed ; 
frugality of the high and low is un- 
questionably lived before the people 
who cannot help admiring the ‘new 
masters’ for their virtues so openly 
displayed ; at the same _ time great 
courtesy is the rule of the day and 
officials always are ready to listen and 
to learn and appear humble, inviting 
criticism of which they get more than 
they want; even the inexperienced 
new men are given credit for their 
work as their good intentions are 
clear to everybody. The morality of 
the government and party workers 
leaves nothing to be desired. That 
such a change was possible might ap- 
pear to most observers as nothing 
short of miraculous. The former chaos 
has given way to order ahd discipline 
—such as it is in China. One was led 
to believe that the Chinese national 
character, possibly as a result of the 
devastations of the war, had badly 
suffered, the nation as a whole ap- 
peared rotten—but the events of the 
last year have proved that there is 
nothing wrong with the Chinese as 
such and that given a decent govern- 
ment the people will act decently. 


Economically, what can be said 
about the recently improving con- 
ditions is epitomised in the sentence : 
stable prices and a sound currency, 
resumed production in every field, 
restraint by govt to interfere too 
strongly in the affairs of the business 
world. Former plans of taking over 
this and that have for the time being 
been scrapped and there is more talk 
of assisting the trader and manufac- 
turer than at any time since the ‘ liber- 
ation.’ Obviously the authorities are 
all out to gain public support and 
sympathy and as long as they act 
as at present there is no reason to 
suppose that they are not getting it. 
The Chinese have, as long as they 
can remember, suffered from the in- 
equities and exploitation of the au- 
thorities, imperial or republican, and 
now they observe a government in 
operation which, after a period which 
also looked like exploitation and 
oppression, behaves quite differently. 
Looking back at the time when Can- 
ton was terrorised by the tax collec- 
tors and the ‘victory bond’ campaign 
—which however, to be just, was pro- 
bably necessary in order to break the 
neck of the vicious inflation—present 
conditions of busisness generally are 
encouraging in every respect. And 
this has been noticed by the many 
refugees in Hongkong and Macao who 
have come back to Kwangtung where 
they now find stable conditions of 
which they did not dare to dream some 
six months ago. 
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THE SITUATION IN FUKIEN 


As reported from other areas and 
provinces in China, there has also been 
satisfactory progress in Fukien. The 
effects of peace and return to normal 
conditions are now felt clearly ; the 
renowned resilience of the Chinese 
is once again displayed. The ravages 
of civil war and the insecurity which 
was the fate of the Chinese for many 
long years are now fast disappearing. 


Tine only thing which darkens the 
outlook, which is otherwise to be con- 
sidered with optimism, is the ‘ Taiwan 
question.’ If there is to be an invasion 
of Taiwan, which must be based on 
Fukien ports, the -general economic 
situation of that province is bound 
to undergo a change for the worse. It 
is however assumed by business circles 
in Foochow and Amoy that the ‘ Tai- 
wan question’ will not be solved by 
force. 


The decision by the US Government 
to ‘neutralise’ Taiwan has been— 
though without any public display of 
joy over it—largely welcomed by the 
Chinese as it is being realised that the 
continuation of the civil war, this 
time between the mainland and Tai- 
wan, can only bring further sufferings 
for the people. The Peking authorities 
are displeased with this ‘American 
imperialist interference’ but secretly 
the so-called patriotic faction (in con- 
tradistinction to the all-out  pro- 
Soviet clique) does not conceal its 
satisfaction with the American inter- 
ference which means that T'aiwan will 
not be invaded and that at the same 
time Chiang Kai-shek will be res- 
trained from attacking the mainland. 


Industries are working full-time if 
the supply of raw materials is not in- 
terrupted. Almost all the private 
owned factories in Kwangtung which 
were in existence before the “change- 
over’ last October are now again 
working, viz. about 345 factories and 
workshops (43 textile factories, 152 
metal and engineering, 44 rubber 
goods, 2 paper goods and paper, 15 
match, 31 cigarette and tobacco, 26 
glass). Local donsumption is satis- 
factory though the more discriminat- 
ing public prefers foreign goods which 
are available in any amount, brought 
into the province by smugglers from 
Hongkong and Macao. In addition to 
the above private owned factories 
there are the state owned plants which 
formerly were also state property or 
bureaucratic’ owned factories. 
number of these public owned plants 
are managed by the Central Govt. but 
the majority are owned and managed 
by the provincial govt’s industrial de- 
partment. The state factories total 
around 80 and manufacture tobacco, 
aerated water (of a hygienically im- 
pure type), torch lights and cells, 
matches, rubber shoes and tires, paper, 


And, eventually, the disposal of the 
T'aiwan question will be made on the 
conference table and not on the battle-. 
field. 


Few Fukienese, from the north and 
from the south, have any real ‘ national 
ambition’ to see Taiwan rejoin the 
motherland. The issue of Taiwan is 
very difficult to understand from the 
information available; both the KMT 
and the communists have shown 
great fervour and patriotic zeal when 
it came to the discussion of T'aiwan’s 
status, both arguing that this island 
was, without further question, to be 
regarded as Chinese territory. This 
view is opposed.by a large number, 
possibly the majority, of the natives 
who have formed many parties which 
rally the politically conscious so- 
called Free Formosans to the cause of 
national emancipation. Since the KMT 
regime on Taiwan is highly oppressive 
nothing definite can be learned from 
that island but occasional traders, 
actually smugglers, who illicitly con- 
nect Fukien ports with T'aiwan bring 
with them stories which seem to bear 
out the now frequently heard opinion 
that the natives are strongly united in 
opposing the continued occupation of 
their island by the Chinese from the 
mainland and that the Peking regime- 
would stand no better chance with the 
natives than the KMT. 


Whatever the political situation in 
Taiwan, Fukienese are concerned lest 
they get embroiled in the fighting for 
that island, especially now when the 
fruits of a peaceful year can be seen 


chemicals and fertiliser, ice, sugar, 
cement, iron and steel goods. The: 
public utilities are either owned by 
the provincial or the municipal govt. 
There has been much rehabiliation in 
these utilities and also in communica- 
tions. Noteworthy is the progress 
made in road construction and railway 
rehabilitation, 


Cost of living is low but so is earning 
power. Speculation in commodities 
other than ‘war strategic goods’ is 
non-existent. Smuggling is rife but 
not seriously combatted by the au- 
thorities. With the native currency’s 
exchange value well maintained there 
is no incentive to hoard gold or silver 
or foreign currencies which fact has 
also brought about more savings in 
Chinese money and the slowing down, 
to normal sveed, of the velocity of 
money. Credit: is difficult to obtain but 
official banks, considering the nature 
of business proposesd by borrowers, 
are extending ‘productive loans’ at 
low interest. By controlling credit, 
and controlling it severely and effici- 
ently, the new govt is able to check any 
sign of inflation. 


1950 


everywhere. No amount of political 
ballyhoo from Peking can arouse war- 
like instincts ameng the Fukienese ; 
they have seen and suffered the con- 
sequences of civil war, and while they 
are thankful for the present peaceful 
situation which is the result of the 
communist victory they remain largely 
wary of the foreign policies of Peking, 
understanding, as Chinese do else- 
where, the predicament in which the 
People’s Government has fallen: the 
acceptance of the role of satellite of 
the Russians. 

On the economic ‘front’ there is 
rehabilitation and reconstruction in 
evidence. Stable prices, a reliable 
paper currency, ample supply of home- 
made consumer goods (though all of 
inferior quality if compared with im- 
- ported goods). a good harvest and thus 
food a-plenty. Unemployment is, of 
course, very general but the number of 
jobless is decreasing which is partly 
the result of the return of city 
dwellers to their rural homesteads. 
There is poverty, it is .true, and 
usually very frugal living — but 
the important thing is that con- 
ditions, generally, have improved, from 
month to month. and that there is 
reasonable hope for continued im- 


provement. 
The first signs of prosperity are 
emerging and as foreign trade is 


slowly rearing its head the merchant 
class, formerly very despondent and 
defeatist, is again venturing out of 
their voluntary confinement. The 
communist policy has been toned down 
in severity; all the rash and over- 
bearing political workers have been 
laid low and the new CP line is to give 
private enterprise a very long spell of 
life before the vrogram of socialisation 
is to be worked on. Indeed, conditions 
today when compared with those of 
ten years ago seem to be little differ- 
ent: business is very poor but pro- 
miises to recover especially if and when 
the dangers to maritime trade are 
obviated—i.e. after the ‘ Taiwan ques- 
tion’ has been settled. The idealistic 
schemes of communism have been 
delayed tor realisation with the ex- 
ception of land reform which, for many 
years now, has been a burning issue 
and which the foimer regime never 
seriously tackled, thus losing the sym- 
pathy of the fanners or over 80% of 
the country’s population. 


The few foreigners which have 
stayed behind are now thinking of 
continuing their occupations. There 
is no discrimination against them—a 
most unfounded charge heard often 
abroad—and one almost gains the im- 
pression that there is more spirit of 
cooperation between the foreigners and 
Chinese than before. Generally speak- 
ing, the Fukienese have always been 
very friendly vis-a-vis foreigners and 
this inclination has, if anything, only 
increased during the last year. Many 
Chinese would be most reluctant to 
see their foreign friends leave the 
country and the cuthorities are also 
showing a most accommodating spirit 
so as not to give rise to any suspicion 
on the part of the foreigners. 
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FAMINE IN CHINA 


That a recurring and all too familiar 
tragedy appears to be once again 
threatening China can be gleaned from 
the various reports that have . been 
drifting southward from North Kwangsi 
and North Anhui during the past few 
months. The latest news of the dread- 
ed famine and flood disaster states that 
already the first mass of thousands of 
refugees migrating southward away 
from the famine areas has already 
reached Shanghai, and more are ex- 
pected to follow. 

China is all too familiar with these 
national and periodic misfortunes and 
while philosophical thought at one 
time tried to read into these occurrences 
nature’s way of reducing the popula- 
tion, such theories are today fortunately 
forgotten and the present Chinese re- 
gime is doing its utmost to meet the 
situation by establishing accommoda- 
tion stations along the main routes. A 
certain amount of nutriment is also 
provided whenever possible but 
whether this is adequate to meet all 
the demands of so large a moving popu- 
lation until such time as the people can 
return to their homes or find work 
elsewhere, is not known. 


The question of finding work is, 
moreover, extremely problematical. 
Shanghai already has, according to 


estimates, more than half a million un- 
employed to care for and the same 
applies to other parts of the country, 
where industrial life has been largely 
disrupted.. The additional burden must 
therefore be well-nigh overwhelming 
wherever the starving multitudes pour 
in. 

In the past, it was always reassur- 
ing to know that through the generous 
aid supplied by the western world 
headed by the U.S.A., similar situa- 
tions, though equally appalling, could 
be mitigated somewhat in intensity. 
Last year the offer of help was turned 
down by the People’s Government. 
Would they be justified in doing so this 
year if the offer were again to be 
made? Have they the machinery and 
supplies to cope with so heavy a de- 
mand upon their resources? Self- 
sufficiency is the ultimate desire of 
nearly every nation, but such an over- 
whelming disaster as widespread 
famine followed by migration on a vast 
scale make one wonder whether it is 
right to try and force self-sufficiency 
so rapidly on a people ill-equipped to 
meet it. 


Thailand’s Railways 


The: Royal State Railways of Thai- 
land, the country’s only railway system, 
is completely owned and operated by 
the Government and normally  con- 
stitutes an important source of Govern- 
ment revenue. Operation is conduct- 
ed by the Ministry of Communications 
Railway Department. 


During 1949, as had been the same 
since the war, the Thai Railways 
operated under serious difficulties due 
to the extensive and still unrepaired 
war damage to rolling stock, work- 
shops, yards, and _ bridges. Repair 
work on the inadequate rolling stock 
was handicapped by the poor condition 
of machinery in the Makkazan Work- 
shop, the output of which has been 
reduced to 50 per cent of its prewar 
capacity, and by a lack of spare parts 
and accessories. A tremendous 
amount of other repair work still re- 
mains to be done—especially bridges 
and ways. A total of 20 bridges, the 
specifications of which have been care- 
fully drawn, must be rebuilt at a total 
estimated cost of 68,454,600 baht. 


Under such circumstances the volume 
of railway traffic remained well under 
the prewar level with the exception of 
passenger traffic. Passenger traffic 
increased from 422.498.913 passenger- 
kilometers in 1941 to  1,307,033,917 
passenger-kilometers in 1948. Train 
operation in 1941 was 8,610,406 kilo- 
meters, falling to a low in 1945 of 
2.749,967 kilometers, and _ regaining 
steadily until in 1948 operation reached 
6,817,407 kilometers. Railway services 


continued to improve, and operation 
records in this last complete statistical 
period bettered those of 1946 and 1947 
in every respect. 


The entire railway system radiates 
from Bangkok and totals 3,285 kilo- 
meters of trackage. The system is of 
meter gage—to enable it to link with 
railway systems in Burma, Malaya, and 
Indochina. With the exception of a 
90-kilometer stretch north of Bangkok, 
all lines are single-track. The 
majority of locomotives are wood-fired. 
A few Diesels are in operation. Prior 
to World War II, the State Railways 
made connections with the Malayan 
Railways at two points in the south— 
at Sargai Kelek, whence rail traffic 
proceeded onward to Singapore, and at 
Padang Basar, from which point traffic 
proceeded to Penang. Neither of these 
connections has been operative since 
the war. There is no_ interchange 
across the border. The so-called Siam- 
Burma Railway, constructed by the 
Japanese during the war for strategic 
reasons, probably will be abandoned, 
dismantled, and the rails used for the 
repair of other more important lines. 


Major requirements in rolling stock 
called for the purchase and delivery in 
1949 of 5 steam locomotives, 30 Diesel 
locomotives, 500 freight cars, 70 pas- 
senger coaches, and 4,000 tons of rails, 
tools, and other equipment. Increased 
rail charges, both passenger and freight, 
will give an estimated increase in 
yearly revenue of more than 30,000,000 
baht. 
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ECONOMIC. REVIEW OF INDOCHINA 


The year 1949, which began with 
sharp inflation carried over.from 1948, 
ended with business almost in a de- 
pression. By the middle of 1949 
business went into a slump with large 
stocks, little buying, shortages of oper- 
ation capital, rising interest rates to 
check excessive borrowing, and a halt 
in the upward course of price indices. 
Civil strife, between the French forces, 
aided somewhat by the Bao Dai 
government, and the communist Viet- 
minh, centered chiefly in Tonkin, An- 
nam, and Cochinchina, continued to 
disrupt the economy, keeping produc- 
tion at a minimum, making communi- 
cation hazardous and costly, and pre- 
venting adequate distribution of food 
and other essentials. As a consequence 
there was a worsening in the foreign 
trade position, and at the end of 11 
months of 1949 Indochina’s visible 
adverse balance of trade amounted to 
2,459,500,000 piasters (US$148,435,121) 
as compared with 1,186,000,000 piasters 
(US$94,293,000) for 1948. It is obvious 
that until the guerilla warfare can be 
ended, and order restored, Indochina’s 
economy will fail to recover. The 
communist Vietminh activity of the 
past 3 years has cost the country 
millions of piasters in decreased agri- 
cultural production, virtual cessation 
of mineral exploitation, and extensive 
damage to rubber plantations and in- 
dustry. 


AGRICULTURE AND FORESTRY 

Indochina is essentially an agricul- 
tural country. Probably 90 percent of 
the approximately 26,000,000 people 
are engaged directly or indirectly in 
the production of the country’s three 
major crops, rice, rubber; and corn, 
and the percentage of population in 
no way connected with agriculture 
would be a very small fraction of the 
total. The three areas of Viet Nam, 
where the densest population and the 
largest agricultural production coin- 
cide, are the three in which the 
guerilla war is most active—Tonkin, in 
the northern part of the country, next 
to China’s southwest Provinces and 
embracing the Black and Red River 
deltas ; Anniam, a narrow strip exte.:- 
ded along the eastern coast line; and 
Cochinchina in the south, which in- 
cludes the delta and much of the fer- 
tile flood plain of the Mekong River. 
Relatively settled conditions prevail in 
in the two remaining countries, 
Cambodia and Laos. 


Crops 

Rice.—Rice is by far the most im- 
portant crop in Indochina and in the 
past has furnished exports, mainly 
from Cochinchina, of very great im- 
portance ranking with Thailand as 
second and surpassed only by Burma 
as a source of rice for world markets. 
Normally about 85 percent of the total 
cultivated area is planted to rice, 
which is the staple food of the indi- 
genous population. Information con- 
cerning present production and acreage 


is fragmentary and inaccurate owing 
to the disturbed political and military 
situation. Rice harvested in 1949 for 
the whole of Indochina, with the ex- 
ception of Annam, was 5,200,000 tons 
of paddy as compared with 6,300,000 
tons for the same area in 1938. Pro- 
duction tonnages for 1949 (with 1938 
figures in parentheses) are as follows: 
Tonkin, 1,400,000 (1,800,000) ; Annam, 
not available (1,000,000) ; Cambodia, 


1,100,000 (1,000,000)'; Laos, 400,000 
(400,000); Cochinchina, 2,300,000 
(3,100,000). 


Rubber.—Production is almost entire- 
ly controlled by the French. Approxi- 
mately 60 per cent of the area devoted 
to rubber is concentrated in 33 planta- 
tions. Production in 1949 totalled 
43,720 metric tons, slightly less than 
the 44,500 tons produced in 1948; of this 
total, 42,970 tons were produced on 
plantations and the remaining 750 tons, 
on small holdings. The area in planta- 
tion rubber amounted to 102,452 
hectares in 1949, a slight increase over 
the 102,253 hectares in 1948. Potential 
production from present plantings, 
estimated at 115,000 metric tons per 
year, has not been attained owing to 
inadequate labour supplies, and the 
guerilla warfare which has resulted in 
damage to plantations and has made 
production and transportation of rubber 
unsafe. 

Corn.—Production of corn, most of 
which is grown in Cambodia, has de- 
clined greatly since prewar. In 1939, 
650,000 tons were grown on _ 500,000 
hectares. Postwar statistics are in- 
adequate, but it is estimated that 
85,000 tons were produced on _ 50,000 
hectares in 1948, declining to 45,000 
tons on 32,000 hectares in 1949. The 
drastic decline in corn cultivation is 
due in part to the Japanese occupation 
and in part to the disturbed military 
and political situation. Corn lands are 
quickly and easily converted to other 
crops and in view of internal condi- 
tions farmers have turned from this 
export crop to cénsumption crops. The 


‘result is shown in the decline of corn 


exports from 548,010 metric tons in 
1938 to 46,000 in 1948 and 23,871 in the 
first 11 months of 1949. 


Other crops.—Other crops grown in 
Indochina include coffee, tea, tobacco, 
sugarcane, cotton, kapok, jute, ramie, 
coconuts, peanuts, sesame, castor beans, 
pepper, soya beans, and _ various 
vegetables. Statistics of acreage and 
production of these crops are either not 
available or incomplete. Known ex- 
ports of these minor crops for the first 
11 months of 1949 (1948 in parentheses) 
were as follows in metric tons: Tea, 
496 (285); kapok, 1,500 (2,445); pepper, 
777 (1,402); and dried vegetables, 10,011 
(8,900). 


Animal Husbandry 


Cattle and buffalo are raised chiefly 
as draft animals along with horses and 
elephants. Available data indicate 
that their numbers are still below pre- 
war totals. Hogs are the most impor- 


tant food animals; goats and sheep are 
of minor importance. Poultry is also 
raised for eggs and meat. Cattle popu- 
lation in 1949 totalled 1,686,000 head,,. 
compared with 1,655,000 head in 1947.. 
Hogs also increased slightly from: 
1,890,000 head in 1947 to 1,900,000 in. 
1949. 


Fisheries 

Fish form an important part of the 
native diet, and large quantities are 
caught in the coastal waters, in the 
rivers, and in lake Tonie Sap. Dried 
fish, formerly an important export, now 
constitutes but a fraction of prewar 
exports. Exports of fish totalled 1,765 
metric tons in the first 11 months of 
1949 as compared with 2,284 in 1948. 
Fish oil exports amounted to 1,086 tons 
in the first 11 months of 1949 against. 
1,952 in 1948. 


Forestry 

Indochina’s forests contain many 
valuable woods. Exploitation, how- 
ever, is difficult even under favourable 


conditions. Cutting of construction 
lumber and firewood is an important 
local industry. Total construction 


lumber cut in 1949 amounted to 248,000 
cubic metres, registering a _ decline 
from the 275,236 metres cut in 1948. 
Cutting of firewood declined to 358,444,- 
000 cubic metres in 1949 from the 409,- 
658,000 metres cut in 1948. Charcoal 
production amounted to 19,000 metric 
tons, compared with 20,000 tons in 1948. 
Exports of forest products were of some: 
importance prior to the war. Since the 
war, however, exports of these products 
are unimportant. This is due in part 
to high local costs which place export 
prices well above world market prices. 
for forestry products. 


MINING 

The Provinces of Tonkin and Laos 
are rich in minerals, but deposits in 
Laos are largely unexploited. Mining 
has been slow to recover from the 
effects of the war, and mineral pro- 
duction is far below prewar levels. 


Coal 

“High-quality anthracite coal deposits 
exist north of Haiphong, prewar pro- 
duction of which amounted to more 
than 2,000,000 metric tons a _ year, 
mostly from open-cut mines. Owing 
to lack of machinery and labour and 
to the guerilla warfare, postwar pro- 
duction has not begun to attain these 
levels. In 1939 Indochina produced 
2,534,000 metric tons of coal and 81,000: 
tons of lignite and other carbons; in 
sharp contrast, production in 1948 
amounted to only 359,000 tons, increas- 
ing slightly to 384,700 in 1949. Exports: 
of coal, which were in excess of 1,500,- 
000 tons in the prewar period, amount- 
ed to 68,973 tons in 1948 and declined 
further to 49,442 tons in the first 11 
months of 1949. 


Tin 

Tin is the only other major mineral 
product. Valuable deposits are located 
in northern Tonkin, and central Laos. 


Production is at a virtual standstill at 
present because of guerilla warfare. 


1950 


Small amount of tin, however, were 
exported in 1947, 1948, and 1949. This 
appears to be tin from the Yunnan 
Province of China, which was brought 
into Tonkin and reexported after pro- 
cessing. Production of tin concentrate 
in 1949 is reported to be 50 tons, also 
probably Yunnan tin. 


Minor Minerals 


In general, 
minerals has ceased. 


production of minor 
In the prewar 


period small quantities of tungsten, 
zinc, _ iron, manganese, antimony, 
bauxite, gold, silver, phosphate, and 


steatite were produced. It is believed 
that there is no production of these 
minerals at the present time. 


MANUFACTURING 

Manufacturing is concerned ¢hiefly 
with the processing of local agricultural 
and forest products. 


Cement 

The most important manufacturing 
industry is the cement works located 
near Haiphong. Cement production in 
1949 amounted to 152,900 metric tons, 
compared with 97,300 tons in 1948 and 
an annual prewar average of 266,000 
tons. Exports of cement totalled 24,912 
metric tons in 1948 and 32,950 tons in 
the first 11 months of 1949. 


Textiles 

Textile production, which is centred 
in Tonkin, is operating far below pre- 
war capacity. According to most recent 
data there are in operation about 53,000 
spindles (half the number of installed 
spindles). 


Other Industries 

Soap.—Production continued to in- 
crease, with 2,500 metric tons of laun- 
dry soap produced in the first 6 months 
of 1949 as compared with 5,000 tons in 
1948, and 620 tons of face soap as com- 
pared with 850 tons in 1948. The 
quality of the local soaps has improved 
with increased production, enabling 
them to cormpete with imported soaps. 

Tobacco. — The manufacture of 
cigarettes increased in 1949 when 3,875 
metric tons of tobacco were processed, 
compared with 3,574 tons in 1948. 

Alcohol. — Production, which is 
centred in Cambodia and Cochinchina, 
totalled 145,517 hectoliters in 1949, 
compared with 131,000 hectoliters in 
1948. 

Sugar.—The output of brown sugar in 
1949 amounted to 5,100 metric tons, 
compared with 14,840 tons in 1948. 
White sugar production amounted to 
890 tons as compared with 945 in 1948. 

Beer.—Production continued to in- 
crease from 183,400 hectoliters in 1948 
to 268,134 hectoliters in 1949. 

Matches.—A match factory was 
opened in Saigon in September 1949, 
built in a large part from machinery 
salvaged from a plant burned by the 
guerillas in Hanoi in 1946. Production 
in 1949 reached 4,000,000 boxes a 
month. 
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Glass.—This industry, located in 
Haiphong, Tonkin, made considerable 
recovery in 1949 with production of 
500,000 bottles a month, approximately 
60 per cent of prewar. 

Minor Industries.—Other industries 
include aerated water, ice, leather, and 
woodworking and metalworking crafts. 


TRANSPORTATION AND COM- 
MUNICATION 


The war in Indochina has prevented 
rehabilitation and improvement in the 
transportation and communication faci- 
lities, and has also resulted in addi- 
tional destruction. _ In 1949 consider- 
able effort was expended on repair and 
rehabilitation, but the work was often 
undone by guerilla warfare. 


Transportation 

Railroads.—The operation of the rail- 
roads in 1949 was more in the nature 
of a military operation since they were 
continuously harassed by guerillas who, 
despite armed guards and French army 
protection, have caused considerable 
damage. Statistics on railway opera- 
tion are not available for the year 
1949, but postwar operations have been 
drastically curtailed as compared with 
1939. 

Shipping.—Shipping in the ports of 
Saigon and Haiphong has come much 
closer to prewar levels than has rail- 
road traffic, owing in part to the trans- 
port of troops and military cargo. In 
Saigon there were 650 arrivals of ships 
totalling 1,793,000 tons in 1949 as com- 
pared with 555 arrivals. totalling 
1,490,000 tons in 1948. Arrivals at 
Haiphong and Bai d’Along amounted to 
271 ships in the first 9 months of 1949 
as compared with 218 during the year 
1948. 

Aviation.—Air traffic, both internal 
and international, played an increasing- 
ly important role as a means of trans- 
portation in 1949. The heavy increase 
in internal traffic was due in part to 
improved equipment and landing fields, 
but probably more to insecurity of road 
and railway transportation. 

Roads and motor traffic—In 1940 
there were 30,210 kilometres of roads 
in Indochina; 5,733 kilometres of these 
were asphalt surfaced and 11.125 were 
passable at least 6 months of the year. 
By 1946 the total length of roads had 
declined to 16,692 kilometres but in- 
formation is lacking as to their con- 
dition. Today the main highways he- 
tween important towns are kept open 
only by constant patrolling, and erec- 
tion of watch towers at frequent 
intervals. Except under convoy, motor 
traffic is virtually confined to the cities 
and larger towns. 


Communications 

Postal services.—Available informa- 
tion comparing present postal service 
with prewar relates only to money 
orders and indicates an internal volume 
of about 50 per cent of prewar. How- 
ever, 1949 showed increases over 1948. 
In 1949 there were 461,000 domestic 
postal money orders and 429,000 foreign 
as compared with 328,000 domestic and 
313,000 foreign in 1948. 


Telegraph.—Internal and external 
telegraph service, though below pre- 
war levels, is increasing. In 1949, 
12,100,000 words were sent:-domestically 
and 8,113,000 externally as compared 
with 10,846,000 domestic and 7,599,000 
foreign sent in 1948. 

Telephone.—In 1949 there were 5,824 
telephone subscribers with a total of 
196,300 interurban telephone conversa- 
tions recorded as compared with 4,847 
subscribers in 1948. 


LABOUR AND LIVING CONDITIONS 

Industrial labour represents a very 
small portion of the population of 
Indochina and is in no way organised, 
labour unions still being illegal. During 
the year there were two waves of 
labour discontent—the frst in February 
when there were 21 strikes and 13 
other collective disputes which did not 
result in actual strikes and the second 
wave in December when there were 4 
strikes and 10 other collective disputes. 
It is apparent that both waves of 
strikes were motivated by pelitical con- 
siderations; |however, in each case suf- 
ficient concessions were made to per- 
mit settlement. Unemployment did noi 
constitute a problem at any time in 
1949. In fact, there was a _ steady 
demand for more labour than was 
available, particularly in the rubber 
plantations, which made various at- 
tempts to recruit coolie labour from 
Tonkin, where there is usually a sur- 
plus. 

Prices continued to increase through- 
out 1949, although there was a tendency 
to level off in the last half of the year. 
In Saigon the cost-of-living index for 


Europeans increased from 2,656 in 
January 1949 to 3.040 in December 
(1939=100). 
FINANCE 


Exchange Rates 

As a result of the devaluation of the 
franc in January 1948, the official ex- 
change rate was set at 12.55 piasters to 
US$1. This official rate remained in 
effect until September 1949; when it 
was abolished. The system of double 
exchange rates was extended to Indo- 
china in’ October 1948 with a free 
piaster-dollar rate of 17 to the dollar 
(fluctuating up to 19 piasters to the 
dollar) coming into existence. From 
October 1948 to September 1949, dollar 
foreign trade took place at an average 
between the official and the “free” rate. 
Thus, during most of 1949 this rate 
was about 16 piasters to US$I. Since 
September 1949, when the official rate 
was abolished, foreign trade transac- 


tions have taken place at the “free” 
piaster-dollar rate of about 20.50 
piasters to the dollar. The  black- 


market dollar rate varied throughout 
the year, standing at about 40 to 45 
piasters to the dollar at the end of 
1949. 


Budget 

The preliminary budget for the year 
1949 was drawn in the amount of 
1,426,610,800 piasters, revised in Sep- 
tember to 1,569,814,400 piasters; a 
second revision published in December 
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brought the budget up to 1,981,500,000 
piasters. The total deficit amounted to 
241,000,000 piasters. 

It should be noted that the free ex- 
change’ between the piaster and the 
franc drains off much of this inflation- 
ary pressure to the metropolitan coun- 
try. About half of the increased ex- 
penditures were due to higher salaries, 
many of them retroactive, necessitated 
by the steadily rising cost of living. 


Banking 


In 1949 as compared with 1948, de- 
posits in banking institutions, and loans 
to individuals, business firms, and co- 
operatives, showed increases. The dis- 
count rate of the Banque de l’Indochine 
rose from 4% per cent in December 
1948 to 5% per cent in November 1949. 
Currency in circulation (excluding the 
currency of Ho Chi Minh’s government) 
totalled 3,843,000,000 piasters in 1949 as 
compared with 3,497,000,000 in 1948 and 
216,3000,000 in 19389. The Banque de 
VIndochine renounced its note issue 
privilege on July 10, 1947, in favour of 
the Indochinese Currency Board 
(Institut d’Emission), one of the new 
French-sponsored institutions which 
are to serve all Indochina. The Banque 
de l’Indochine is to continue as the 
issuing authority, however, until the 


statutes of the Currency Board are 
agreed on. 
FOREIGN TRADE 
Imports 

Preliminary statistics show that im- 
ports (excluding military imports) 


totalled 433,600 metric tons valued at 
3,487,400,000 piasters for the first 11 
months of 1949 as compared with 
351,309 tons valued at 2,358,000,000 
piasters in 1948. 

Textiles continued to be the leading 
import item, totalling 32 per cent by 
value for the first 11 months of 1949. 
Foodstuffs were the second most im- 
portant import, with 12.2 per cent of 
the value, followed by machinery, 7.4 
per cent, and chemicals, 6.7 per cent. 

As usual, France in 1949 supplied by 
far the greatesf volume of imports, the 
United States being the second largest 
supplier. 


Exports 


Exports from Indochina for the first 
11 months of 1949 totalled 360,900 
metric tons. valued at 1,027,900,000 
piasters as compared with 540,363 tons 
valued at 1,172,000,000 piasters in 1948. 
Rubber and rice were the two most 
important exports in the first 11 months 
of 1949, accounting for 32 per cent and 
29 per cent, respectively, of the total 
value. 


The French Union takes the largest 
share of exports from. Indochina, 
accounting for 52 per cent by value of 
all exports in 1937, approximately the 
same percentage in 1946 and 1947, and 
rising thereafter to 66 per cent for the 
first 11 months of 1949. The United 
States purchased 7 per cent of total 
exports in 1937, 29 percent in 1946, 
and declined each year thereafter to 
less than 1 per cent in the first 11 


IMPORTS INTO INDONESIA 


Information on Procedures & Regulations 


SHIPPING DOCUMENTS 


Consular Documents:—Consular docu- 
ments are not required on shipments 
to Indonesia; commercial: invoices and 
ocean bills of lading are sufficient, ex- 
cept in the case of goods he importa- 
tion of which is prohibited or restricted. 

Commercial Invoice:—No special in- 
voice forms need be used. Exact details 
concerning the contents, price, freight, 
insurance, and commission charges, if 
any, should be shown on the invoicés. 
Country of origin should be mentioned 
on the invoice, which is signed by the 
shipper. 

Bill of Lading:—Three signed bills of 


‘lading are usually sent through banking 


channels, and two copies of the bill of 
lading are sent to the consignee. 

Certificate of Origin:—Certificates of 
origin are not required except in a few 
cases (such as drugs). 

Sanitation and Other Special Docu- 
ments:—No special sanitation or fumi- 
gation certificates are necessary, except 
for goods the import of which is pro- 
hibited or restricted. 

Documents on Air-Express and Air 
Freight:—According to the regulations 


months of 1949. The relatively large 
exports to the United States during 


1946 were mainly rubber stocks 
accumulated during the war. 
Balance of Trade 

With the exception of 1946, when 
there were large exports of stocks 
accumulated in the war, Indochinese 


trade has shown large annual deficits 
since the war, in contrast with the sub- 
stantial prewar surplus. In 1948 the 
deficit amounted to 1,186,000,000 
piasters, and the deficit for the first 11 
months of 1949 totalled 2,450,500,000. 
piasters. This deficit has been made 
up by the French under the over-all 
pian for the French Union. 


Trade Controls 

Tariffs and duties—New nomencla- 
ture was adopted for the Indochinese 
customs tariff on August 18, 1949, for 
the purpose of cenformity with inter- 
national tariff nomenclature. Customs 
duties range frorh 0 to 50 percent ad 
valorem, and are applied equally to 
imports from all countries. An internal 
tax ranging from 4 to 10 per cent is 
levied on most imports based on ‘the 
cif. value plus import duties. A 
statistical tax is also levied on all goods 
imported. In addition to these duties 
there is a “perequation” (price stabilisa- 
tion) system, under which foreign 
goods are arbitrarily taxed if prices are 
too low compared with prices of com- 
parable French goods. 

Export controls—An export license 
is required for all commodities, and 
foreign exchange derived from exports 
must be surrendered to the Indochinese 
Exchange Office. Effective August 27, 
1948, a new procedure was introduced, 


of the Royal Dutch Airlines in Batavia, 
shipments by alr require an import 
permit and a pro forma invoice in 
duplicate, made out by manufacturer or 
seller. Import permits are not required 
for goods with a value of less than 25 
guilders, shipments of samples and free 
advertising materials, household effects 
accompanying the owner, or exchange- 
free empty containers not intended for 
resale in Indonesia. To facilitate hand- 
ling and reforwarding, the weight 
should be limited to 50 kilograms per 
package. 

Documents on Parcel Post:—Packages 
with a value exceeding 25 guilders re- 
quire an import permit. Such permits 
are granted by the Central Office for 
Imports of the Department of Economic 
Affairs, Batavia. 


SHIPPING BY MAIL 

Parcel Post: — Parcel post packages 
may not weigh over 11 pounds nor have 
a combined length and girth measure- 
ment over 6 feet — greatest length 3% 
feet, but parcels may measure up to 4 
feet in length on condition that parcels 
over 42 and not over 44 inches in length 
are not over 24 inches in girth; those 


permitting a limited amount of barter, 
the extent and details of which are not 
known. 

Import controls.—Imports are con- 
trolled and are restricted to essential 
items such as_ foodstuffs; textiles, 
chemicals, and machinery and equip- 
ment needed for rehabilitation. Imports 
are scheduled according to an Import 
Plan, as part of the over-all supply 
plan for Indochina, which is drawn up 
by the Bureau de Revision des Pro- 
grammes d’Importation and submitted 
to the Inter-Ministerial Commission at 
Paris for review and approval. Alloca- 
tions of exchange for specific commo- 
dities are announced upon approval in 
Paris. Exchange is granted for im- 
ports from non-French areas only when 
the goods cannot be procured from the 
French Union, or when such procure- 
ment would involve too long a delay. 
Exchange controls are administered by 
the Indochinese exchange office. 


Trade and Payments Agreements 
Indochina participates in _ benefits 
derived from commercial agreements 
which France has concluded with the 
following countries. Italy, Switzer- 
land, Sweden, Greece, Netherlands, 
Portugal, Czechoslovakia, Western Ger- 
many, Denmark, Norway, Austria, 
Humgary, Spain, and Japan. With re- 
gard to the financial arrangements for 
trade under these agreements, Indo- 
china forms part of the French Franc 
Area; the French Government makes 
half-yearly allocation of foreign ex- 
change for financing imports into Indo- 
china. Furthermore, since French 
agreements with the continental coun- 
tries are largely payments agreements, 
France controls monetary arrangements 
covering the requirements of Indochina. 
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over 44 inches and not over 46 inches 
in length are not over 20 in girth; those 
over 46 inches up to 4 feet are not over 
16 inches in girth. Packages with a 
value exceeding 25 guilders require an 
import permit. Such permits are grant- 
ed by the Central Office for imports of 
the Department of Economic Affairs at 
Batavia. Packages with a value of 
under 25 guilders are delivered to the 
addressee provided the number of such 
parcels (and the nature of the con- 
tents) destined for one addressee does 
not indicate that the articles are being 
imported for resale. In the event of 
such indication, the addressee may be 
required to explain to the satisfaction 
of the authorities the source of his 
dollar funds and the reason for his im- 
ports. Should the addressee be un- 
willing or unable to render a Satisfac- 
tory explanation, the parcel is returned 
to the sender. 

Regular Mails:—Letters and letter 
mail.—Dutiable articles are permissible 
in letter mail provided declaration is 
made by the sender. On arrival in In- 
donesia the letter will have to be open- 
ed in the presence of a customs officer 
and duty must be paid. 

Letters posted to Indonesia may not 
weigh more than 4 pounds 6 ounces or 
have a combined length, breadth, and 
thickness exceeding 36 inches, greatest 
length 24 inches. When sent in the 
form of a roll, the length (the maxi- 
mum of which is 32 inches) plus twice 
the diameter is limited to 40 inches. 

Small packets. — “Small packets,” 
weighing up to 2 pounds 3 ounces are 
acceptable for mailing to Indonesia. 

Printed matter.—Packages of printed 
matter. should be sent as “Prints” at 
the printed matter rates, weighing not 
over 6 pounds 9 ounces, and must not 
be sealed. 

Sample post.— Samples may be im- 
ported, and reexported by post and by 
commercial travelers free of duty. 
They should, however, be prepared in 
such manner as to preclude their being 
used for other than sampling purposes. 

Gift Packages:— Gift packages not 
having a value of more than 25 guild- 
ers cost price per parcel or consign- 
“ment do not require an import permit. 
Pro forma invoice in triplicate is re- 
quired if sent by air. 


LABELING, MARKING, AND 

PACKING 

Labeling and Marking:— As a rule 
no special markings are required. 
Country of origin may, however, be 
inserted as well as such marks as 
“Stow Away from Boilers,” when ne- 
cessary. In the case of pharmaceuti- 
cals and drugs, marks showing origin, 
nature, composition, quality, and quan- 
tity should be indicated. 

Packing:—Because of the unusual 
amount of pilferage and theft in the 
harbors special attention should be 
paid to discouraging pilfering. Indo- 
nesia is a tropical country, and articles 
affected by excessive heat and humidity 
must be treated and packed to prevent 
deterioration. Ojil-lined paper should 
be used as much as_ possible. Long 
storage at dock warehouses due to port 
congestion and rough treatment by 
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dock workers should also be taken into 
consideration. 
Trade-Marksi— All trade-marks 


must-be registered in Indonesia. 


IMPORT RESTRICTIONS AND 
CONTROLS 


Licenses:—Owing to the acute short- 
age of foreign exchange, the import 
trade is placed under strict Govern- 
ment control. During 1948, allocation 
of trade to import houses was made on 
the basis of their prewar sales turnover, 
i.e., on the “historical rights” principle. 
Firms established since the war parti- 
cipated in the import trade to the ex- 
tent that they were’ allocated the his- 
torical rights held before the war by 
Japanese and German firms. 

This system of allocating trade on a 
historical rights basis was abolished as 
of March 1, 1949, with regard to im- 
ports from soft-currency countries. All 
bona fide importers can now take part 
in the import trade. The Central Board 
of Imports screens all offers submitted 
as to quality, price, and delivery time. 
When the offers have been approved, 
foreign exchange licenses and import 
permits will be issued, the former by 
the Foreign Echange Bureau and the 
latter by the Ceniral Board of Imports. 

With regard to imports from coun- 
tries classified by Indonesia as hard- 
currency areas (United States, Canada, 
and Japan) the historical rights system 
is still being retained. If, in certain 
cases, allocation on the historical rights 
basis proves impractical, other mea- 
sures will be taken after consultation 
with the Covenants (organizations of 
established prewar importers). In 
general the procedure laid down for 
imports from soft-currency countries 
will then be followed. 

For trade samples, exhibition goods, 
and exchange-free shipping containers 
not intended for resale in Indonesia, 
no import permits are required. 

Exchange Controls:— In general for- 
eign exchange licenses are valid for 6 
months, but, if it can be shown to the 
foreign exchange authorities that the 
stipulated delivery time will exceed 
this period, the foreign exchange licen- 
ses will be given a validity term of 1 
month longer than the delivery time. 
The date of delivery should be con- 
sidered as the date of shipment. 

Import permits accompanying for- 
eign exchange licenses are valid 2 
months longer than the foreign ex- 
change licenses themselves, so that im- 
porters will have ample time to fulfill 
customs formalities even though the 
foreign exchange licenses have expired. 
When the expiration date of a foreign 
exchange contract is extended, the ex- 
piration date of the import permit is 
set at a date 2 months later than the 
new expiration date of the foreign ex- 
change contract. To reduce the time 
in which credits are tied up, importers 
are advised by the Foreign Exchange 
Bureau to open credits abroad as close- 
ly as possible to time of shipping. 

Since the war the Netherlands has 
entered into a series of trade agree- 
ments with other countries, European 
for the most part. These agreements, 
which usually include Indonesia, es- 
tablish certain import and export quo- 


tas, or “contingents.” No such agree- 
ment exists between the United States 
and Indonesia, therefore preference is 
given to imports from treaty countries. 

Commodities the import of which is 
prohibited or restricted are: Explosives, 
printed matter, alcohol, matches, ‘white 
lead, cattle and products derived there- 
from, live plants including fruits, and 
drugs. Semilitary goods are either ab- 
solutely prohibited or require a special 
license from the Secretary of State for 
Economic Affairs. 

Quarantine Regulations:—Goods ori- 
ginating from places infected with pest 
and cholera must first be disinfected 
before they may be imported into In- 
donesia. There are restrictions upon 
the importation of livestock, other 
animals, birds, and certain forms of 
vegetation, 

Antidumping Provisions:— If the en- 
trepot value turns out to be lower than 
the customs assessed value, the latter 
is taken as dutiable value, this being 
considered an antidumping measure; 
if higher, the importer will be sued, 
because under the existing shortage of 
foreign exchange, it is considered a 
violation of the foreigh exchange or- 
dinance to waste exchange.by import- 
ing goods at a higher price than normal. 


DUTIES AND TAXES 


Dutiable Value:—For purposes of 
assessment of ad valorem duties, the 
entrepot c.if. value of the goods at port 
of entry, plus unloading charges, is 
used. The customs authorities, how- 
ever, also assess their own value (gen- 
erally the value considered normal for 
the goods concerned) and: the entrepot 
value is checked against it. 

A surtax of 50 percent of the import 
duty is levied on goods.imported into 
Indonesia (in the case of beer, 80 per- 
cent). Surtaxes range from 100 to 400 
percent on certain items, effective until 
January 1, 1950. 

There are no sales taxes. Excise 
taxes (cited in guilders) are levied on 
the following articles: Petroleum, 3.50 
per hectoliter; gasoline, 13 per hectoli- 
ter (including a surtax of 30.per cent); 
cigarettes and tobacco, 40 percent, 
cigars and native straw cigarettes, 30 
percent on the retail price; sugar, 2 
guilders per 100 kilograms; saccharine 
and the like, 10 per kilogram; native 
spirits, 200 per hectoliter plus 50 per- 
cent at 15° Centigrade. 

In addition, there is levied a statistical 
tax of 1 percent ad valorem (including 
Foreign Exchange Bureau levy of 
threefourths of 1 per cent). Harbor dues 
range from 0.50 to. 1.25 guilders per 
1,000 kilograms gross, depending on .the 
port of entry. 

Preferential Duties:— There are no 
preferential duties. 

Conversion of Foreign Yalues:— The 
basic unit currency is the Indonesian 
guilder with an official ratio of 1 to 1 
with the Netherlands guilder. The pre- 
vailing exchange rate of the guilder in 
United States currency is $0.263158, as 
of September 21, 1949. 

Duties are paid in Indonesian cur- 
rency. The rate of exchange used for 
conversion of United States values is 
3.80 guilders to US$1 (i.e., bank’s sell- 
ing rate). 
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ENTRY, TRANSIT, 
HOUSING 


Entry:—When goods are landed in 
Indonesia from an importing vessel, 
the importer is required to make an 
entry of his goods by presenting, in 
triplicaté; a declaration of import, bear- 
ing the stamp of the Central Board of 
Imports, and a bill of entry—for some 
goods in triplicate, for others in qua- 
druplicate—in which he must state the 
real value, quantity, and description of 
the goods, and country of origin. Signed 
shippers’ invoices re also required. 

The above applies to so-called “A” 
ports (Batavia, Cheribon, Semarang, 
Surabaya, Belawan, Palembang, 
Padang, Macassar, and Menado). For 
the “B” vorts (ports other than the 
above) the importer is allowed to in-, 
spect the goods first, together with a 
customs officer, before preparing the 
bill of entry. 

When the goods are found in order 
and such duties and charges as are as- 
sessable have been paid, the customs 
officer issues an order clearing the 
goods, which is sufficient authority for 
their: removal by the importer. In case 
of damage, the damaged value will be 
taken as dutiable value. In case of 
shortage, the duty must first be paid in 
full but reduction wiH be granted later 
on evidence from the shipping com- 
pany. The shipping company, however, 
will have to account for the shortage to 
the customs. 5 

Goods’ not entered and cleared for 
consumption or warehoused after 15 
days will be removed to the customs 
warehouse *(public entrepot), and if 
unclaimed after 1 year will be sold’ at 
public auction. 

Transit and Transshipment:— The 
majority of the goods entered in Indo- 
nesia are for consumption. On goods 
intended: -for transshipment no import 
duties are levied. A bill of transship- 
ment, in duplicate, should be submitted 
to the customs officer, stating the name 
of the vessel carrying the goods, coun- 
try of origin, place where the goods are 
lying, place of destination, the vessel 
in which the goods are to be transship- 
ped, and the quantity and description 
of the goods. 

A copy of the bill will eventually be 
returned to-the avvlicant with a state- 
ment as to the period (generally 30 
days) within which the goods should 
have been transshipped. If transship- 
ment is not effected within the period 
prescribed, the goods will be treated as 
goods imported for consumption and 
import duties levied. 


Warehousing Regulations:—In every 
major port of Indonesia there is an 
enclosed customs area. In this area are 
located the customs warehouse (public 
entrepot) and the shipping companies’ 
warehouses. When goods are landed 
from an importing. vessel they are first 
stored in the shipping companies’ 
warehouses on the dock under customs 
control. They may remain there 5 days, 
after which warehouse rent is chargei 
by the shipping company. If they are 
not cleared after 15 days they will be 
warehoused in the public entrepot and 
warehouse rent will be charged by the 
customs. in the case of goods intended 
for transshipment the limit is 30 days. 
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ECONOMIC REPORTS FROM MALAYA 


MALAYAN TRADE’ FOR JUNE AND 
JANUARY/JUNE 1950 


The total trade of Malaya for June 
amounted to M$455,517,724, compared 
with $424,873,964 in May, according to 
figures issued by the Dept. of Malayan 
<tatistics in Singapore. Imports total- 
led $214,483,373 and exports $241,034,351, 


-giving a favourable balance of $25,550,- 


978; in May the figures were $210,802,- 
795 and $214,071,169, or a favourable 
balance of $3,268,374. 

For the six months ending June, total 
trade amounted to $2,315,000,371; im- 
ports and exports totalled respectively 
$1,110,554,544 and $1,205,455,827, while 
the-export excess was $94,901,283. 

Indonesia came first in June as the 
principal source of supply, imports 
from that source amounting to $54.54 


million (of which Sumatra supplied 
$39.74 m.); the cumulative figures for 
imports from Indonesia during January 
to June totaled $233.64 m. (Sumatra 
$172.1 m.). Imports from Great Britain 
were second, to the value of $33.17 m. 
(Jan./June $230.726 m.), Thailand came 
third with $26.76 m. ($112.29 m.), India, 
Australia and Sarawak followed with 
$15.27 m., ($94.9 m.), $11.85 m. ($55.77 
m.) and $10.69 m. ($55.77 m.) respec- 
tively; imports from Japan amounted to 
$7.12 m. ($23.86 m.), from China. to 
$6.41 m. ($39.89 m.), from Hongkong 
and Burma to $5.57 m. ($30.46 m.) and 
$5.27 m. ($16.29 m.), from Italy to $4.8 
m. ($18.8 m.), from North Borneo and 
Formosa to $3.53 m.: ($16.74 m.) and 
$2.98 m. ($17.44 m.) and from Indo- 
china to $2.45 m. ($9.07 m.). 
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Warehousing Charges:— The tariff for 
customs warehouse storage is higher 
for inflammable goods or those of a 
dangerous nature than for other goods. 
For the former the daily rates range 
from 18 to 51 guilder cents ver cubic 
meter, depending upon -the location of 
the port. For other goods the range is 
from 12 to 42 cents a day (in Batavia 
there is a similar range in rates based 
on the metric ton). The minimum pay- 
ment is 75 guilder cents. If the ware- 
house rent is not vaid within 3 months, 
the .goods will be considered as 
abandoned. 

Goods cleared from the customs con- 
trol are generally removed to the im- 
porter’s warehouse. If the importer 
lacks such accommodation, the goods 
are usually stored in forwarding agents’ 
warehouses which as a rule are located 
outside’ the customs’ area. The for- 
warding agents’ warehouse rates vary 
with each commodity; 10 percent re- 
bates are generally granted to firms 
handling large quantities. 


For warehousing goods in the public 
entrepot, an application must be made 
in duplicate to the customs officer, 
stating name of applicant, name of 
vessel carrying the goods. country of 
origin, quantity and description of goods. 
A covy of the application will even- 
tually be returned to the avplicant to- 
gether with a statement as to the 
veriod within which the goods should 
have been warehoused in the entrepot. 
No bond is required. 

The Government is. vesponsible for 
loss. damage, or deterioration of the 
goods in case neglect, default, or slack- 
ness on the vart of the officers can be 
shown, 

Inflammable goods and goods of a 
dangerous nature will be permitted en- 
try only if soecial space is available. 

Goods in public entrepot may not be 
repacked or unpacked without the per- 
mission of the customs officer. : 

Warehouse rent will be charged on 
goods while in public entrepot. 


The Secretary of State for Finance 
may permit the use of compounds 
which come up to his requirements as 
regards situation and equipment as 
private entrepot. 


FREE PORTS AND ZONES 


Sabang and ports within the Riouw 
Archipelago are considered free ports. 
The customs territory in Indonesia was 
originally confined to the islands of 
Java and Madura; it was gradually ex- 
tended to cover all islands. (The port 
of Macassar on the island of Celebes 
was at one time also a free port.) The 
Riouw Archipelago was left as a fr2e 
zone because of the great number of 
islets it contains, which would eniail 
too much trouble and expense to pe 
included in the customs territory. 
Sabang was left as a free port with the 
object of making it a rival to Singapore. 
The Riouw Archipelago and Sabang are 
continued as free zones to this day. 


ABANDONED AND REEXPORTED 
GOODS 


Abandoned Goods:—Abandoned goods 


are taken charge of by the customs 
collector and inventoried as soon as 
possible. Decayed goods are destroyed. 


Perishable goods or goods susceptible of 
injury are sold as quickly as possible. 
The remainder is kept at the disposal 
of the rightful owner and, if unclaimed 
within 1 year, will also be sold at pub- 
lic auction. 

The proceeds, after deduction of 
duties, warehouse rent, and charges, 
will be deposited in the Public Treasury 
and will remain at the disposal of the 
rightful owner for 3 years after the 
goods have been taken. If unclaimed 
after this period, they will become the 
property of the state. 

If the highest bid for the goods is 
less than the amount of duty due, the 
goods will be destroyed 3 years after 
they are taken over. 


Reexported Goods:—Goods which 
prove unsalable may not be reexported 
without payment of export duties. 

Duties may -be refunded if goods, 
coming from places where the duties 
have’ been paid and where there is no 
entrepot, are reexported without fur- 
ther handling or repacking. 

Goods on which duties have not been 
paid may be reexported without. pay- 
ment of duties provided they have not 
left the customs area and have not re- 
ee ee than the time limit of 30 

ays. 
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With regard to exports, the U.S.A. 
continued to be Malay’s best customer 
taking goods to the value of $67.39 m. 
(Jan./June $343.62 m.); Great Britain 
came second with $32.45 m. ($174.33 
m.) and Indonesia third with $25.01 m. 
($95.16 m:)—Rhiouw taking $12.22 m. 
of this amount ($47.26 m.) and Suma- 
tra $9.7 m. ($33.3 m.). Exports to 
Australia amounted to $11.6 m. ($56.7 
m.), to Italy $10.56 m. ($47.56 m.), 
France $9.9 m. ($44.2 m.), Hongkong 
$9.49 m. ($37.49 m.), and U.S.S.R. $8.09 
m. ($46.55 m.). 

Parcel post imports came to $2.07 m. 
and exports to $319,399. 


RUBBER 


Exports of Rubber from Singapore 
and the Federation of Malaya during 
July totalled 101,929 tons, compared 
with 76,598 tons in June and 73,317 t. 
in July 1949. 

For the seven months of this year 
560,566 tons were exported as against 
522,596 for the same period in 1949. 
The figure for the seven months of 1950 
is the highest since 1937, although ex- 
ports for the seven months of 1948 
came within a few tons of this year’s 
quantity. 

Ribbed Smoked Sheets headed the 
list of exports with 68,119 t. in July 
(Jan./July 367,384 t.), followed by Re- 
milled Rubber with 19, :903 t. (97,272 t.). 

The principal countries to which ex- 
ports were despatched during July 
were: USA 27,120 tons (Jan./July 194,- 
205 tons), UK 19,270 t. (112,545 t.), 
USSR 10,950 t. (46,747 t.), Germany 
7,040 t. (21,226 t.), Jawan 5,363 t. 
(14,530 t.), France 4,819 t. (33,548 t.), 
Australia 3,940 t. (21, 393 t.), Canada 
3,668 t. (19,617 t.), Italy 2,488 t. (25,523 
t.), Hongkong 2,337 t. (7, 794 t.), Argen- 
tine 1,939 t. (4,727 t.), South Africa 
1,790 t. (12,738 t.), China 1,490 t. (1,740 
t.), Poland 1,440 t. (1,450 t.). 

Imports of Rubber during July came 
to 41,019 tons, as compared with 44,567 
t. in June and 18,675 t. in July 1949. 
For the period January to July total 
imports amounted to 212,330 t.; this is 
the highest figure for imports over the 
seven months since 1946. 

Rubber imports came chiefly from 
Sumatra. or 22,352 t., the quantity for 
January/June being 118,861 t., and from 


Sarawak wita 5,224 t, (Jan, /June 27,607 
5S) |e 
TIN 

Tin Metal (Primary) exported dur- 
ing July from Singapore and _ the 


Federation amounted to 8.398 long tons, 
of which the USA took 4,806 tons, 
Europe 1,755 t.. British Empire coun- 
tries 1.495 t. and the UK 200 tons. July 
exports were the highest for any 
month since 1941. 


During the seven months of the year 
46,720 tons were exported, the USA 
taking 31.840 t., Eurove 7,541 t., British 
Empire 3,555 t. and the UK 3,041 t. 

Imports of Tin and Tin Ore in July 
came to 1.378 tons, of an estimated Tin 
Metal content of 1,000 t., the bulk or 
1,237°t. being from Thailand. 

Imports for the period Jan./July 
came to 7,784 t. (estimated Tin Metal 
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content 5,669 t.) as compared with the 
1949 Jan./July figure of 4,799 t. (3,487 
it.) 

Stocks of Tin Metal and Tin-in-Ore 
at the end of 1950 came to 15,250 t. 
Production of Tin-in-Ore for Jan./June 
1950 amounted to 28,945 tons, compar- 
ed with 26,466 t. in the first six months 
of 1949. 

Over 650 Tin mines are in operation 
in the Federation employing more than 
52,000 people. 


SOAP 


Soap production in Singapore and the 
Federation of Malaya during June to- 
talled 27,802 cwts., the quantity sold 
was 19,806 cwts., and stocks at the end 
of the month totalled 23,916 cwts. From 
January to June total production came 
to 152,918 cwts., the quantity sold total- 
ling 111,564 cwts. 

Total imports of Soap during June 
amounted to 127,732 lbs. of Toilet Soap, 
4,275 cwts. of Household & Washing 
Soap, 35,620 lbs of Soap Abrasives and 
40,395 lbs. of Soap n.e.s. The cumula- 
tive figures for January to June were 
1,505,005 Tbs. Toilet, 34,822 cwts. House- 
hold, 271,488 lbs. Abrasive and 268,801 
lbs. Soap n.e.s. The main imports came 
from Great Britain, i.e., 112,395 Ibs. 
Toilet, 3.944 cwts. Household, 35,620 
Abrasive and 40,295 lbs. Soap n.e.s. 

Exports from Malaya during June 
totalled 24,310 lbs. of Toilet, 13,973 
ewts. Household, 668 lbs. Soap Abrasives 
and 580 lbs. Soap n.e.s.; the cumulative 
figures from January to June were 
respectively 107,616 lbs., 56,513 cwts., 
7,424 lbs. and 2,178 lbs. Exports went 
chiefly to Hongkong with 3,245 Ibs. 
Toilet Soap (Jan./June 13,484 lbs.) 
and 8,945 cwts. Household Soap (37,224 
cwts.) Thailand 10,127 lbs. Toilet 
(20,085 Ibs.), 19 cwts. Household (149 
ewts.), and 504 lbs. Soap nes. (821 
lbs.), and Sumatra 7,084 lbs. Toilet 
(22,186 lbs.), 216 cwts. Household (523 
ewts.) and 60 lbs. Soap n.e.s. (177 lbs.). 


COCONUT, COPRA & COCONUT OIL 


Exports abroad of Fresh Coconuts 
from Singapore and the Fed. of Malaya 
during June amounted to $82,463 in 
value, ($79.244 from the Federation and 


$3,219 from Singapore), of which 
$52,225 went to Burma, $27,019 to 
Egypt, $1.943 to Great Britain and 
$1,300 to Hongkong. Imports amount- 
ed to $346, mainly from the Philip- 
pines. ‘ 


Exports of Copra totalled 8,808 tons 
valued at $5,647,718, (7.908 tons at 
$5,143,254 from Singapore and 900 tons 
at $504,464 from the Federation), of 
which 1.800 tons valued at $1,161.420 
went to Poland, 1,500 t. at $942,986 to 
Denmark, 1.420 t. at $938.679 to Aus- 
tria, and 900 t. at $575,464 to Sweden. 
Imports amounted to 9,605.45 tons to 
the value of $4,999,503; 5 ,451.97 t. valued 
at $2,635,539 came from Sumatra and 


1.851 tons at $1,101,482 from North 
Borneo. 

Exports of Coconut Oil totalled 
3,972.11 tons valued at $4,001,113, 


(3578.47 tons at $3,612,933 from the 
Fed. and 393.64 tons at $388,180 from 
Singapore), India taking 1,324.56 at 
$1,322,956, Italy 1,294.11 t. at $1,290,742, 
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Burma 477.56 t. at $523,869 and Hong- 
kong 295.7 t. at $298,727. Imports 
amounted to $785. 

The number of Coconut estates of 100 
acres and over in the Federation of 
Malaya at the end of June amounted to 
98, with 93 in production. Copra out- 
put came to 3,761 tons (May output 
3,424 tons); sales to local oil mills total- 
led 2,092 tons (May 2,137 t.) and ex- 
ports amounted to 1,230 t. (1,180 t.) 
Stocks of Covra at the end of the 
month were 1,661 tons. Copra produc- 
tion on smallholdings during June was 
estimated at 9,109 tons (May 10,160 t.). 

The total production of Copra on 
estates and small holdings in the 
Federation for the six months ending 
June was estimated to amount to 66,821 
tons as compared with 53,760 tons for 
the same period in 1949. 

At the end of June, 68 mills were 
engaged in the production of Coconut 
Oil in the Federation. Copra_ treated 
amounted to 11,722 tons (11,952 t. in 
May), 6,373 tons of Coconut Oil were 
expressed (6,507 t.) and 4,176 tons of 
Coconut Cake (Poonac) were manufac- 
tured (4,341 t.). Stocks of Coconut Oil 
at the end of the month totalled 1,742 
tons (1,434 t.) and stocks of Coconut 
Cake amouned to 643 t. (447 t.). No 
statistics are available of production on 
smallholdings. 

For the January/June period the 
figures are as follows: Copra_ treated 
61,978 tons (Jan./June 1949 53,542 
tons), Coconut Oil expressed 33,833 t. 
(29,228 tons), Coconut Cake manufac- 
tured 22,332 tons (20,001 tons). 


PALM OIL 


The production of Palm Oil in the 
Federation of Malay during June, ac- 
cording to figures published by the 
Dept. of Statistics at Kuala Lumpur, 
amounted to 4,226.4 long tons, and of 
Kernels to 1,070 tons. The figures for 
the Jan./June period were 26,040.1 tons 
and 6,455.2 tons, compared with 24,297.3 
tons and 4,890.1 tons for the same 
period in 1949. The number of estates 
in production at the end of June was 
48 out of a total of 54. Stocks in hand 
at the end of the month were 6,999 tons 
of Palm Oil and 1,095 tons of Kernels. 

Exports of Palm Oil in June totalled 
4,617.7 tons (June 1949 4,525.97 tons) 
and of Kernels 895.2 tons (614.31 tons); 
the cumulative totals:for Jan./June 
were 29,394.78 tons (1949 28,453.6 tons) 
and 4,537.18 tons (4,321.99 tons)’ respec- 
tively. The bulk of the exports went 
to Singapore 3,294.68 tons Palm Oil and 
370 tons Kernels, and Great. Britain 
1,283.8 tons of Palm Oil. . 

Imports amounted to 21.46. tons of 
Palm Oil, mainly from Sumatra. 


TEA 


The total value of Tea imported into 
the Federation during the month of 
June was 366,152 lbs. valued at $503,- 
375, as compared with 381,130 lbs. at 
$409,973 in May. Imports came mainly 
from Ceylon with 102,882 lbs. valued at 
$214,647, Singapore with 132,487 lbs. 
at $184,218 and Sumatra with 118,255 
lbs.. at $89,513. 

For the first six months ot the year, 
imports of Tea totalled 1,897,683 lbs. to 
the value of $2,374,184, which included 
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$2,232,497 for Black Tea and $41,687 
for Green Tea. 


Exports of Tea during June amount- 
ed to 263,381 lbs. valued at $276,465, 
as against 257,285 lbs. at $264,921 ex- 
ported in May. Ceylon took the major 
portion of the Tea exported or $133,464, 
Thailand came second with $40,077, 
followed by exports to Singapore 
amounting to $35,714, and Australia 
$37,260. 


For the six months, exports totalled 
ead al lbs. at $1,448,455, all Black 
ea, 


CARGO 


The total quantity of cargo discharged 
and loaded at ports in the Federation 
of Malaya during the month of June 
totalled 199,985 freight tons. The total 
for the first six months of the year was 
1,153,307 tons. General cargo accoun- 
ted for 107,125 tons discharged and 
75,117 loaded, while 15,466 tons of oil 
in bulk were discharged and 2,219 load- 
ed. Penang took 61,092 tons of general 
cargo and loaded 45,670 tons while Port 
Swettenham took 39,182 tons and load- 
ed 23,561 tons. 


INCOME TAX RETURNS 


Revenue from Income Tax collected 
in the Federation and Singapore dur- 
ing 1948 and 1949 showed a total 
amount of $73,416,586, according to re- 
turns recently issued, $40,199,431 being 
collected from the Federation and $33,- 
217,155 from Singapore. 

The total tax payable in 1949 by 
Asians resident in the Federation and 
Singapore was $8,077,085, the number 
assessed being 10,134 (Chinese 7,397, 
Indians 1,461, Malays 389, and other 
Asians 887). The tax payable by non- 
Asians was $6,360,890, the assessment 
being 7,998. 

Resident companies in the Federation 
and Singapore paid an amount of 
$17,492,190; non-resident companies 
paid $13,795,080. 
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HONGKONG CIVIL AVIATION REPORT 


(Report by the Director of Civil Aviation for the 
year April 1949 —. March 19506) 


1, CIVIL AVIATION POLICY 
Finance. Statements of expenditure 


and of revenue for the years 1933 to 
1949/50:— 
Total Total 
Yea Expenditure Revenue 

1983. Gaudet erie 13,899.75 6,850.00 
LOSS eee eee 50,957.36 10,265.00 
1933 63,599.79 7,411.10 
1936 41,303.58 12,001.60 
LOS Tigetn st 51,930.16 25,921.70 
1938 101,138.38 63,825.20 
FOS cpio miter 100,184.91 50,633.58 
1946/47 75,599.15 98,552.71 
ATT AC eure F 245,338.53 205,639.19 
1946/49 becca 566,641.29 836,446.16 
1949/50! 28,088 778,392.26 2,488,666 .02 


Expenditure on the ,maintenance of 
the airport comes under the Public 
Works Department’s vote and amounted 
to $2,334,000. The actual revenue col- 
lected was less than expected owing to 
the non-payment of some major ac- 
counts and the serious decrease in fly- 
ing for the latter part of the year. 

Legislation. Tre Colonial Air Navi- 
gation Order, 1949, came into operation 
on the ist January, 1950, and replaced 
the old Order which had become much 
out of date. Good progress was made 
in the drafting ct regulations to be is- 
sued under the Order. The Air Navi- 
gation (Temporary Restrictions) Regu- 
lations were issued on the 3rd January, 
1950, in anticipation of extensive air 
exercises which made necessary the 
control of civil aviation within the Col- 
ony. This legislation was amended. 

International Civil Aviation Organ- 
ization. A great number of documents 
issued by I1.C.A.O. were studied and 
their: recommendations were imple- 
mented where practicable. Future 
planning is based largely on the inter- 
nationally agreed requirements of this 
Organization. 


Air Advisory Board. The Board first 
met on the 12th April and assembled 
nine times during the year. It tendered 
advice to Government on such questions 
as weather minima for aircraft landing 
at Kai Tak (after discussion with all 
airline operators), additional revenue 
to be derived from the telecommunica- 
tions services, accident investigation and 
aircrew licences. 

The Air Transport Licensing Author- 
ity. This Authority was set up under 
the Air Transport (Licensing of Air 
Services) Regulations and consists of 
the Director as Chairman, two business- 
men proposed by the Chambers of 
Commerce, a barrister and a represen- 
tative ot the Colonial Secretary. It first 
met on the 2nd February and by the 
end of the year had approved the issue 


of 24 licences for air services from 
Hongkong. 
Airline Meetings. Regular meetings 


were held with representatives of all 
companies interested in the operation 
of the airfield and with senior flying 
staff to discuss matters affecting opera- 
tions, safety and the travelling public. 


Il. AIRCRAFT 

The last Plymouth flying boat left 
Hongkong on the 5th September and 
the British service was then continued 
by Canadian-built D.C.4M land planes. 
These aircraft are pressurized and offer 
a high standard of comfort and speed. 
On the 3rd November Lockheed Con- 
stellation aircraft were introduced on 
the services of an American company 
and provide the fastest journey to the 
United Kingdom. A Douglas D.C.6 
aeroplane came to the Colony in Jan- 
uary and carried out a number of test 
landings. Another new type was the 
Convair 240 operated by a Chinese air- 
line. Skymasters, D.C.3’s and C.46’s 
provided the bulk of the air transport. 


Hongkong is now an important centre 
for the maintenance and repair of air- 
craft and the workshops of the two 
maintenance companies, Jardine Air- 
craft Maintenance Co. Ltd., and Pacific 
Air Maintenance and Supply Co. Ltd., 
are capable of complete engine and air- 
frame overhauls. Among their custom- 
ers were Pakistani, Indian, Burmese, 
Chinese and Indonesian aircraft owners, 
in addition to the regular airlines. The 
Far East Flying Training School Ltd. 
continued to maintain light aircraft and 
to carry on an engineering school. 


The following aircraft are on the 
Hongkong Registry of Aireraft.— 
Type Number 
Dakota DC3 and, Cit a sneer 12 
Skymaster (C5d5: 4... scsu.mayeenme bar 1 
Stinson, 155: "oa. coer ae rent eee ete 3 
Cessna” V20P ian. enc eee aerate 1 
Ryan STM pasa; aaa eee 3 
Catalina: PB Y=SAC vacates prene 3 
Pipes Cub: wissen eco aan 3 
Tiger” Moth (DHS2A 0 Anche dieeees 2 
Beechcraft UC43HBi i .2.cenen sees 1 


Ill. SCHEDULED AIR SERVICES 


Hongkong is on the British trunk 
route from London to Tokyo and on the 
American trunk route from the U.S.A. 
across the Pacific, the Far East, Europe 
and the Atlantic. All neighbouring 
countries are connected by frequent 
scheduled services but after December 
1949 air communication with the Chin- 
ese mainland ceased. New regional 
routes included Formosa and North 
Borneo/Sarawak via Manila. The Aus- 
tralian company, Qantas Empire Air- 
ways, began a scheduled service from 
Sydney in June. 


The frequency of regular services is 
given below for July 1949, and March 
1950. The heavy decrease in services 
is due to the fact that China is no 
longer connected with the international 
air routes. 


Weekly 2 4 Weekly 
Country of Routes via Frequency 4 ie Saal of oes via Frequency 
Company and types Re- Hongkong Company and types _ Re- ongkong ——————_ 
“ot aircraft | istration to:— July March of aircraft gistration to:— July Marci 
of aircraft gistrati fae - 1980 1949 1950 
British Overseas Airways United United China National Aviation China Canton 3° = 
peor etiaon ca, 2 Kingdom Kingdom 2 2 Corporation China 
Plymouth fiying boats & Singapore 2) 2 Douglas DC3 and DC4 (other 
Canadair DC4M Tokyo 1 1 and Curtis C46 points) 58 — 
ndia i — 
‘Canadian Pacific Air Lines ee 1 = 
Ltd. S.A, 
Canadair DC4M Canada Vancouver — 1 , (monthly 2 = 
2h . Pan American World United U.S.A, via 
Cathay Pacific Airways Ltd. Hongkong Singapore ‘Airways States of Pacific 6 4 
Douglas DC3 and DC4 eens 2 2 Douglas DC4 and America U.S.A. via 
ete 3 2 Lockheed Constellation Europe 5 3 
Rangoon 1 = Air France ; France French 
Borneo = 1 Douglas DC3 sand DC4 Indochina 3 3 
Saigon = 1 Braathens Se a: on 
i — Airtransport Norway Ss 
JENS Douglas DC4_ P eee dmonthly) 2 2 
irways i Hongkon Canton 28 — Philippine Air Lines, Inc. ilippines nite 
pot ecegus bes a e 4 Formosa — 6 Douglas DC4 io = Z 
Plymouth flying boats Manila —_— 1 Philippines , 3 
Air Transport Co. Trans-Asiatic Airlines, Inc. Philippines “Philippines 
ME Hon eKOns) Ltd. Douglas DC3 (monthly) 2 1 
Catalina PBY Hongkong Macao 16 1 Siamese Airways Co., Ltd. ; ; 
: Douglas DC3 Thailand Thailand 2 x 
Qantas Empire Airways Australia Sydnev Pacific Overseas Airline 
Douglas DC+ fs (monthly) 2 2 f 
Pada 3 Sreuglas DCS d DC4 Thailand Thailand 2 2 
ae 3 i 28 — Douglas an cs 
ee Soe ia se ert Ching” LL an Airlines 
i C47, other (Siam 5 ‘ , sha 
Cavs Caee. conte. 240 eee: 29 —_— Douglas DC3 Thailand Thailand 1 
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IV. CHARTER AND OTHER 
OPERATIONS 


Operating companies. Many of the 
above companies operate charter and 
non-scheduled flights. In addition Civil 
Air Transport (China), Trans-Ocean 
Airways Inc. and Flying Tigers Inc. 
(U.S.A.) and Bharat Airways (India) 
were regular users of the airport for 
non-scheduled flights. Two new local 
companies were formed, Air Carriers 
Ltd. and International Air Transport 
Co., Ltd. 

Charter Permits. The Air Transport 
(Licensing of Air Services) Regulations 
require the Director to issue a permit 
for journeys other than scheduled 
journeys. Up to the end of the year 
875 permits had been issued of which 
623 were used. 

Training Establishment. The Far East 
Flying Training School Ltd. and the 
Hongkong Flying Club Ltd. provide 
training facilities on light aircraft. 


Vv. AIRMAIL 

Letter. rates per half-ounce are:— 
United Kingdom 80 cents 
Formosa 
Manila 
Singapore 


ESP AC tists ct acieanien tee arnteetecee 

Cebit ip Wigeittigonds san Oaeeo cone coon $2.00 
South: AmMeERCA siiciecisis cies cine ome $2.50-$3.00 
SOUT ASIIOR tabetha lec cacti isja wre aca $1.00 
ARSED ATG aire wi atais eleters oieininie ciel eiclaean 80 cents 
APP ORE aye sialetete sip al erovere aletsieverei a cleiet ts $1.50 


The-amount carried has decreased 
from 360 tons in 1948/49 to 314 tons in 
1949/50. This is due to the fact that 
there is no longer an air mail service 
to the Chinese mainland. 

Vi. PASSENGER AND FREIGHT 

TRAFFIC 


Total number, tonnage, cargo, passen- 
gers and crew of aircraft arriving at 
and departing from Hongkong— 


(1) arriving:— 


Alronalt ie jx.<cacn eae at 11,057 
WPASSOENPENSE cee clelepisieteco,0.8 138,386 

GLOW Metres o cieterertsece te 47,408 
Goods and Excess Luggage 2,792.5 tons 
AVEID ete in stefatejetetsisiatutefr ie sie 148.2, 
Aircraft Tonnage .......... 203,644.9 a) 

(2) departing:— 

(ASOT ALG win craic aratheorennnae sis 11.016 
IPSSSCNBCKS) is ce/csimmeleniss nies 137,431 

Gnewe © <secetuaswnctee is tees 47,333 
Goods and Excess Luggage 3,100.4 tons 
VEAL Vastevie cle temivinelseieiets ie ahs 165.6 ,, 
Aircraft Tonnage ..:....... 202,339.2 


The busiest month of the year was 
August when 41,021 passengers used 
the airport and thereafter traffic fell ‘to 
a minimum of 5,536 in Ferbuary. 

Fares. The major scheduled airlines 
are members of International Air 
Transport’ Association and this body 
controls the fares on the main routes. 
Local companies tend to offer lower 
fares for somewhat lower standard ser- 
vice. 

The total of freight is a 369% in- 
erease over the previous year and rose 
to a maximum of 1,366 tons in October. 
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Vil. AERODROMES 


New Airport. A party of aerodrome 
survey engineers from the Air Ministry 
Directorate-General of Works arrived 
in the Colony in January and began 


the survey of the proposed new airport 


on the shore of Deep Bay in the New 
Territories. 


Hongkong Airport. A new survey of 
the airfield was made to a scale of 1”= 
50’. This showed that the exact dimen- 
sions of the runways are 4675’ by 330’ 
and 4756’ by 231’. A plan to improve 
the approaches was . prepared but the 
cost of removing large quantities of soil 
showed that no material improvement 
could be attained. The resurfacing of 
both runways began on the Ist January 
and consists of a tarmacadam and as- 
phalt carpet 150’ wide. When the main 
runway was completed the aircraft 
weight limitation was raised from 
70,000 to 100,000 lbs., associated with 
suitable tyre pressures. Another major 
improvement was the construction of a 
taxi track and this has greatly assisted 
the ground control of aircraft move- 
ments. Electric flare path lighting is 
being installed on both runways for 
use in emergency night landings. The 
bad visibility lighting was improved. 
New regulations were issued in the in- 
terests of safety to control the traffic 
which must cross one of the runways. 


_ Government Buildings. Plans for the 
improvement of the terminal building 
were prepared and discussed with air- 
line operators who were much interest- 
ed in providing better passenger facil- 
ities. There were no additions or im- 
provements to the present airport 
buildings other than the construction of 
a Police Station from a former Japan- 
ese block-house. 


Other Buildings and Works. There 
are now two privately-owned hangars 
giving covered accommodation for aero- 
planes of about 238’ by 170’ and 207’ 
by 138’. The Civil Aviation department’s 
hangar is occupied by the Royal Air 
Force. A large area of land containing 
extensive workshops was requisitioned 
in October for Service use. A number 
of building projects in the vicinity of 
the airfield were examined in order to 
determine whether the air approaches 
would be affected and in some cases 
reductions in height were necessary. 

Fire Protection. The fire-fighting 
services were not improved and much 
reliance had to be placed on the Royal 
Air Force. A modern fire tender has 
been ordered together with two water 
tankers. Plans were made to provide 
an additional 27 hydrants in order that 
a sufficient water supply will be avail- 
able in all parts of the airfield. The 
fire control launch did well throughout 
the year and is an essential safeguard 
to an airfield located next to the sea. 

Airport Management. This section 
was better staffed than in the previous 
year. One Airport Supervisor went to 
the United Kingdom in November to 
take a year’s course in Airport Manage- 
ment under the Ministry of Civil Avia- 
tion. The posts of airport guards were 
abolished on the 31st March and there- 
after the security of the airfield became 
the responsibility of the Police Depart- 
ment. 
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Air Traffic Control. Aircraft move-- 
ments remained high throughout the 
year as the reduction in international 
traffic was compensated for by an in- 
crease in local flying. The average was. 
131 per day with a maximum of 186. 
The airfield is normally open from sun- 
rise to sunset but on some nights in 
April and May night flying was per-- 
mitted to deal with heavy traffic from 
Shanghai. Two Air Traffic Control 
Supervisors went to England for a six 
months’ course under the Ministry of 
Civil Aviation and were temporarily 
replaced. There was no increase in 
staff. 

Telecommunications. Steady progress: 
was made during the year in imple- 
menting the recommendations of the 
South-East Asia Region of the Inter— 
national Civil Aviation Organization, 
which followed a conference in Novem-- 
ber 1948. On the whole the telecom- 
munications service has kept pace with 
air traffic control, meteorological and 
airline demands. Appreciable expan-- 
sion has however been handicapped by 
the lack of suitable radio equipment. A 
total of more than 365,000 messages, 
comprising nearly. seven million words, 
were handled during the year. 

The Aeronautical Fixed Service. The: 
Fixed Service, which provides point-to-- 
point communications to adjacent air- 
ports, has been largely re-organized in 
order to fall in line with the Regional 


Plan. New and much improved ser-: 
vices have been opened to Saigon, 
Rangoon, Bangkok and Tokyo. Point- 


to-point communications were provided’ 
to Chinese stations as the situation de- 
manded, but at the close of the year 
communications were maintained only 
to Taipeh. A continuous 24-hour ser-- 
vice is now provided to all major air- 
ports in the area. 

The Mobile Service. The South-East. 
Asia Major World Air Route frequen- 
cies were adopted in Seotember and 
adequate coverage is provided through- 
out the 24 hours. The standard of 
operations is satisfactory and valuable 
assistance has been given to aircraft 
flying along the routes. 


The Meteorological Service. The new 
meteorological broadcasting facility, 
providing half hourly weather reports. 
to aircraft in flight, has given most 
satisfactory service. It is planned that. 
these transmissions, which are made by 
means of an automatic sender, will in- 
clude hourly time signals. The manual 
meteorological interception watches 
have been generally satisfactory and a 
considerable improvement will be made 
by a high-speed teletype receiving 
watch to intercept much valuable in- 
formation at present being transmitted 
by Guam. 


The Navigational Service. Both the 
High Frequency Direction Finder, pro- 
viding accurate bearings over 200 miles, 
and the VHF D/F for aircraft within 
250 miles have been used extensively. 
The high power non-directional beacon 
at Hunghom has been most satisfactory, 
but the service provided by the localiser 
beacon at Waglan deteriorated towards 
the end of the year, due primarily to 
the fact that no technical: staff can at 
present be based on the Island, and also 
to the obsolescent equipment in use. 
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HONGKONG PORT & SHIPPING REPORT 


‘(Director of Marine Report for the year April 1949 to March 1950) 


The Port 


The shipping figures for the past year 
again show an unmistakeable improve- 
ment and they are indeed impressive 
when compared with those for the 
years following the close of the late 
war. Progress in this direction has 
been overshadowed to some extent by 
an accumulation of about 90 laid-up 
foreign ships in our waters, and we 
cannot foresee these vessels resuming 
operation until the present instability 
in the Far East is at an end. 

The same disturbed conditions, with 
the attendant restrictions on the free 
movement of goods, have caused a 
serious congestion in our storage space, 
a circumstance which is requiring the 
closest co-operation of all concerned in 
the entrepot business and the general 
well-being of fhe Port. P 
- 63,287 vessels totalling 27,350,520 net 
tons entered and cleared during the 
year; this was a decrease of 3,528 ves- 
sels but an increase of 4,310,394 net 
tons. This is explained by the fact that 
although there was an increase of 1,482 
ocean-going vessels of 3,610,904 net 
tons, 734 river steamers of 1,349,211 net 
tons and 7,175 Internal Trade junks of 
266,683 net tons, there was a corres- 
ponding decrease of. 8,359 Foreign Trade 
junks of 829,318 net tons, 1,592 Foreign 
Trade power-driven vessels of 60 tons 
and under, and their tows, of 22,269 
net tons, and 2,968 similar vessels and 
their tows of 64,817 tons engaged in 
Internal Trade. 

1,021,186 passengers were declared as 
disembarking, which is an increase_of 
29,878 over the previous year, while 
1,039,734 passengers were declared as 
having embarked in vessels leaving the 
port, indicating a decrease of 32,354. 
The total of 2,060,920 passengers shows 
a decrease of 2,476 when compared with 
1948-49. 


Port Facilities 

44 moorings were maintained 
throughout the year, 17 “A” Class for 
vessels un to 600 ft. in length and 27 
“B” Class for vessels up to 450 ft. 7 
of the “A” Class are special typhoon 
moorings. ; 

Experience of the typhoon which 
struck the Colony on the 7/8th Septem- 
ber, 1949, when two moorings were lost, 
showed the necessity for amending the 
Port Regulations to require all vessels 
to leave any Government mooring, 
other than a typhoon mooring, within 
two hours after any Local Storm Signal 
other than No. 1 is hoisted. : 

During the year “A” Class moorings 
were used for 4,803 days and “B” Class 
for 5,667 days. Fees accruing from the 
hire of these moorings amounted to 
$217,278. ; 

57 private moorings were registered 
during the year and provided $2,970 in 
revenue. 


Aids to Navigation 
All, lighthouses, 

lightbuoys functioned 

throughout the year. 


light stations and 
satisfactorily 


The installation of the new electric 
oscillator fog signal at Tathong Pt. was 
completed and came into operation on 
the 1lth January, 1950, and the new 
housing for the light at Ma Wan on 
the 22nd February, 1950. During the 
later part of the year under review the 
equipment for the new light and dia- 
phone fog signal on Waglan Island 
arrived safely, and no time was lost in 
commencing joint installation. 

The detailed statistics of delays to 
shipping due to fog were collected by 
direction of the Port Committee and 
the views of world-wide shipowners, 
whose vessels visit Hongkong, were 
obtained in connection with the desir- 
ability of providing Port Radar. From 
the revlies received it was evident that 
shore-based radar control was not 
favoured, and the Committee decided 
to make no recommendation to Govern- 
ment concerning further investigation. 
The question of the provision of radar 
reflector beacons is now being studied. 

A new signal station was erected on 
Green Island and came into service on 
a full 24-hour basis on the 1st March, 
1950. This third signal station now 
completes full coverage for both the 
Eastern and Western Approaches, and 
ship/shore. communications ‘from all 
berths and anchorages within the Har- 
bour is now provided for. This service 
is of the greatest value to shipmasters, 
the various port authorities, owners and 
agents. 

A new signal tower for the Harbour 
Control Tower was designed during the 
year, containing both a visual signal 
and a radio room, and has ample space 
to accommodate any future requirement 
of ‘modern communications. 

The radio telephone harbour circuit 
now includes Kai Tak Airport, Waglan 
Island Signal Station, the Port Health 
Officer’s two duty launches, one fire- 
float and one lighthouse. tender. Pro- 


“vision has been made in next year’s 


estimates to include a second fire-float 
and a Port Control launch. 

The circuit functioned with efficiency 
throughout the vear and. in conjunction 
with Postmaster General. a radio sur- 
vey was made of the Harbour and its 
approaches for “dead” areas. 


Pilotage Board 


On 31st March. 1950. there were 7 
licensed pilots and 8 apprentice pilots. 
No pilot’s licences were issued during 
the year, but 3 apprentice pilots are 
due for examination during the forth- 
coming year. The Pilot’s Ordinance, 
No. 11 of 1930, was amended in Jan- 
uary, 1950, to permit the issue under 
certain conditions, of pilot’s licences to 
British subjects holding Certificates of 
Competency as Master and who have 
commanded ocean-going ships of not 
less than 1,000 tons net register for a 
period of at least three years and re- 
gularly ply the Port of Victoria. 


Anchorages 
The areas for Marine Alighting (Air- 
craft), Quarantine and Dangerous 


Goods Anchorages were revised during 


the year and, owing to the congestion 
in Yaumati Bay, it. was found necessary 
to enforce a prohibited amehorage to 
proces a fairway for.créss harbour 
raffic. 


Wreck Removal 


During the year the wrecks at Buoy 
A3 and the Naval Mooring No. 3 were 
both removed and moorings re-estab- 
lished. This. now leaves. three: wrecks. . 
Although none of these otstructs a 
fairway, negotiations for dispersal or 
actual removal are in progress. 


Ship Breaking 


_ A flourishing industry for'the break- 
ing up of old vessels has'déveloped in 
the Cheung Sha Wan'and Eai Chi Kok 
areas, and during the year permits were 
issued for the breaking up’ of 12 ocean- 
going vessels to provide: scrap for in- 
dividual purposes. 


Marine Licensing 


During the past year there was a 
decrease in the Junk trade due to the 
conflict in China. Junk and Boat Licen- 
ces, Class I to VI, issued during the 
year totalled 20,081 and of this number 
266 were granted to mechanically pro- 
pelled junks. Considerable progress 
has been made inthe mechanisation of 
the fishing fleet and on.the 31st March, 
1950, there were 8! mechanised fishing 
vessels grouped as fdllows:— 


ee eae 2 
Native Type “Long Liners”? ’/-!... 55 
Native Type “Fish Collectors” .-.. 4 
Native Type “Long Liner”? \.:..,. 1 


Japanese Schooner Type Trawlers 13 
Japanese Schooner Type Crab and 


Shrimp Trawlers .......... Clear 1 

Japanese Schooner Type “Long 
hiner eee aon segeresalic) cleat pronaToltaiore i 
European M.F.V. Type Trawlers .. 4 
81 


324 launches and motor boats were 
licensed for commercial purposes and 
of this number 210 were Hicensed in 
Class I (Harbour Limits), 56 fer Class 
II (partially sheltered waters, specified 
areas), 30 in Class III (Waters of the 
Colony) and 28 in Class FV (River 
Trade). 

During the year, the registration of 
the floating population fook place and 
licensing parties from the Marine 
Licensing Office visited fhe outlying 
areas for the purpose of déaling with 
unlicensed craft and to assist the Re- 
gistration Officers where necéssary. The 
bulk of the floating popwlatzon having 
been registered, Registration Cards are 
now being issued with the assistance of 


the Officers-in-Charge, Marine  Licen- 


sing Stations. 

The fees collected amounted to $562,- 
333 showing an inererse of $152,258 
over the previous year. 


Mercantile Marine 


During the year, 26,906 seamen were 
engaged and 23,224 seamen were dis- 
charged, indicating an inerease of 9,040 
and 6,120 respectively, 
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Registry, . 


During. the:'year, 64 vessels were re- 
gistered under the provisions of the 
Merchant Shipping Act showing a 
decrease of 168, while 27 Registers 
were closed, indicating an increase of 
4. Fees amounting to $8,623 were col- 
lected representing.a decrease of $3,810. 


Governmen Slipway, Yaumati 


The total’number of vessels owned 
and operated by Government during the 
year was'147,:of which 86 are self- 
propelled.: The average withdrawn 
from service at the same time for 
breakdowns, routine repairs and over- 
hauls was. approximately 8%. 

The Government Slipway has been 
used on, 74 occasions and was occupied 
for 324 days. An increasing amount 
of repait works has been taken in 
hand by the Slipway mechanics and 
additional machinery has been installed 
in the workshops. 


Departmental Training School 


A school for the training of seamen 
and engine room ratings to provide 
tuition up to the requirements of the 
Local Certificate of Competency for 
Master and Engineer was opened_on the 
4th January, 1950. Instruction, which 
is given in the evenings, is available 
to all personnel employed by Govern- 
ment including the Marine Division of 
the Hongkong Police Force and has 
been extended to include the civilian 
personnel of H.M. Forces. 


SHIP SURVEYS 


The continued increase in the num- 
ber of surveys for which applications 


have been received in the past three 
years is shown below:— 
1947-48" 1948-49, 1949-50. 
1,268 1,338 1,897 


From these survey services the fees 
which accrued to Government consti- 
tute a record sum of $211,703, but al- 
though a record, they do not cover the 
cost of operating the sub-department. 
Demands for running and partial sur- 
veys to suit owners’ convenience are 
still increasing and these involve at 
least twice the number of visits by 
Surveyors to a vessel in the course of 
one year aS eompared with the number 
of visits,when the vessel is completely 
surveyed:at her annual docking. 


Safety of, Life at Sea 


The international scope of the survey 
work has continued to expand, partly 
because of an.increase in the vessels 
calling at,Hongkong and partly because 
of the generally unsettled tonditions 
prevailing in the surrounding countries 
in the Far East. British, Indian, Dutch, 
Norwegian, Danish, Burmese, Korean, 
Philippine, Panamanian and Australian 
vessels have availed themselves of these 
Government services. Despite, however, 
the very considerable volume of ton- 
nage surveyed, foreign vessels still con- 
tinue to arrive in Hongkong in a con- 
dition which shows an almost complete 
disregard of even elementary safety 
provisions. y i 

It is worth “recording that although 
the’ essentiAl srovisions of the Inter- 
national Safety Conventions and the 
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Simla Rules are -meticulously observed 
by ships of the more important mari- 
time nations, there still operates in the 
Far East a large volume of tonnage, 
both passenger and cargo, whose safety 
standards, crews’ accommodation and 
conditions of operation cannot be des- 
cribed as other than deplorable. In 
these circumstances, it appears prema- 
ture to consider any elaboration of the 
present Simla Rules and the application 
of the provisions of the 1948 Safety of 
Life at Sea Convention to the Far East, 
until an adequate assurance has been 
received that all maritime nations will 
undertake to fulfil their obligations, and 
not, as at present, leave it to a few 
countries who burden their shipowners 
with the heavy capital cost of well- 
found vessels even though to do this is 
sometimes to their detriment in free 
competition with the ships of nations 
less particular in these matters. 


New Construction 

Whereas in the post-war years little 
new major construction was under- 
taken, an easing in the position of steel 


_ supply has enabled a noticeable increase 


in the construction of new ships. Eleven 
hew vessels, of which.5 were Nor- 
wegian, 4 Chinese and 2 British, with 
a total gross tonnage of 37,443, built in 
Europe and ‘Canada, arrived in the 
Colony for the first time and were sur- 
veyed for Passenger and Safety Certifi- 
cates. These are to be followed by 9 
vessels of approximately 50,000 gross 
tons, all already well advanced in con- 
struction in Europe, for surveys for 
Passenger and Safety Certificates in the 
current period. 

Locally, building has proceeded on a 
medium size passenger and cargo ves- 
sel, a number of vehicular and passen- 
ger ferries, a river boat, two _ tugs, 
numerous lighters and small vessels 
under 60 tons; and the indications are 
that progress in new construction will 
be maintained next year. 

All these vessels have been built to 
plans examined and approved in this 
Department and the local vessels in 
addition’ have been constructed under 
survey. 


Repairs 


Ship-repairing yards in the Colony 
have enjoyed another busy year, but 
there were indications of a slackening 
off in volume towards the end of the 
period. With 165 firms or individuals 
occupying land or holding land permits 
to engage in the building and repair of 
vessels of all descriptions, the year’s 
working shows a total of 1,468 vessels 
of 1,788,847 gross tons docked, with 
1,569 vessels of 7,072,837 gross tons re- 
paired afloat — an imposing record of 
work performed on vessels over 60 tons 
net, 


International Loadline Certificates 


A number of requests have been re- 
ceived from the Classification Societies 
who issue Load Lines to Hongkong 
registered shios on behalf of the Gov- 
ernor, to endorse these certificates in 
such a way that the area in which the 
vessels may operate is restricted. This 
procedure has been opposed on the 
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grounds that in the prevailing circum- 
stances no controls can be exercised 
over these vessels to ensure that any 
such limitation is effective. The matter 
has been referred to the Ministry of 
Transport for guidance on the legality 
of issuing unilaterally restricted Load 
Line Certificates in relation _ the pro- 
visions of the International Convention 
respecting Load Lines, 1930. 


Passenger and Safety Certificates 


The Passenger and Safety Certificates 
issued in Hongkong after survey are 
shown in the following table:— 

P. & S. International Voyages 
Class 1. Full Convention. 

British 
Dutch 
Panamanian 
Class 2. Eastern Trade. 
British 
Class 3. 
British 
Chinese 
Danish 
Dutch 
Norwegian 
Panamanian 
Class 4. Coasting. 
BBritist. bas: succes psacsscgseamnen sale 
INGE WEP EIA x ico scagccbe: areletenas.ays 
Class 6. River Trade. 
British 
Chinese 


rs 
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On account of the increase in the 
population of the Colony and its de- 
mands on the existing ferry systems, 
these have been taxed to capacity 
throughout the year. Some 33 ferries 
are now carrying over 74 million pas- 
sengers a year and these are all pre-war 
vessels whose reconditioning has taken 
nearly 31% years to complete. Designs 
and plans for two new vehicular ferries 
were approved during the year and the | 
vessels now under construction are ex- 
pected to be in service in the next four 
or five months. A new service from 
Tonnochy Road to Jordan Road com- 
menced on an experimental basis in 
November; the tidal landing arrange- 
ments to an existing non-ferry pier 
were devised by “Ship Surveys” and 
proved very satisfactory in service. 


Surveys for Emigration Licences 


14 vessels (British and Dutch) of 
100,147 tons gross for 3,670 passengers 
for voyages of long duration, and 47 
vessels of 186,348 tons gross for 54,432 
passengers for voyages of short dura- 
tion were surveyed and certificates of © 
survey issued to the Emigration Officer. 


Dangerous Goods Surveys 


This comparatively new aspect of the 
work of the sub-Department has con- 
tinued to increase and has become a 
normal survey routine. The inspection 
of many ships has shown a poor ap- 
preciation of the dangers in carrying 
different kinds of commercial danger- 
ous goods in ships not properly cleaned 
or otherwise casually - prepared. In 
addition, a large number of surveys for 
vessels under 60 tons and licensed un- 
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der Tables “E” and “S” have shown the 
necessity for the most stringent control 
of all ships engaged in carriage of dan- 
gerous goods, not merely for the safety 
of the vessel, but for the safety of the 
Port and shipping in it. 


Wireless Surveys 


The radio direction finding range has 
functioned smoothly during the year 
and calibrations have been made by a 
number of ships. The extent of the 
Wireless Telegraphy Surveyor’s work is 
still increasing and his services are 
being used by many foreign vessels. 


Shortage of Navigating and Engineer 
Officers 


As elsewhere in the world, the short- 
age of Merchant Navy officers in Hong- 
kong has been acute, particularly certi- 
ficated engineers and, as in the previous 
years, it has been necessary to issue a 
number of permits to  uncertificated 
officers, chiefly engineers: The quality 
and experience of applicants for these 
permits have unfortunately fallen off 
considerably and the future supply 
position is very uncertain. 69 tempor- 
ary permits were issued during the 
year and these have involved the Ex- 
aminers in a very considerable amount 
of work in interviewing superintendents 


and examining applicants and their 
credentials. 
Examinations for Certificates of 
Competency 
Masters and Mates. 28 candidates 


for all grades were examined, of whom 
12 passed. The general standard of 
preparedness for examinations left 
much to be desired. 3 Second Mates— 
1 passed, 2 failed. 19 First Mates — 9 
passed, 10 failed. 6 Masters—2 passed, 
4 failed. 


In November, at the request of the 
China Coast Navigating and Engineer 
Officers’ Guild, the Port Executive 
Committee recommended to Govern- 
ment that facilities for a course of 
study for junior navigating officers 
should be provided. On the Ist of 
February, under an instructor seconded 
from the Indochina Steam Navigation 
Company and with instruction facilities 
and equipment provided by the Mission 
to Seamen and the Education Depart- 
ment, a start was made on the first 
course. It is too early yet to say how 
successful this venture will prove. 


Engineers. Here again the applicants 
have not as a general rule been of high 
standard. 20 candidates sat for the 
Second Class Certificate of Competency 
examinations, 10 Part A only, 5 Parts 
A and B, and 5 Part B. Of these, 5 
only were successful in obtaining a pass 
in Part A, 2 only passed in Parts A and 
B, and 2 in Part B. ‘Of these candidates 
only 4 secured Second Class Certificates, 
2 steam and 2 for motor vessels. 


Eight candidates were examined for 
First Class Certificates of Competency, 
5 in Part A only, 2 in Parts A and B 
at one time, and 2 in Part B. Three 
passed in Part A and 1 in Part B. No 
candidate was successful in passing 
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THE TRADE OF HONGKONG 


REVIEW FOR AUGUST AND THE 
FIRST EIGHT MONTHS OF 1950 


The total volume of trade for August 
at $644.2 millions is once again a record 
showing an increase of no less than 
20.2% over that for July. Imports at 
$296 millions were up by 22.8% and 
exports at $348.2 millions up by 18.1%. 
The favourable balance was $52.2 mil- 
lions. 

Figures for China and Macao are 
shown in millions of dollars below, last 
month’s figures being given in brackets— 


Imports Exports Total. 
China, 
_North 22.6 (21,8) 45.8 (43.1) 68.4 (64.9) 
China, 
Middle 11.4 ( 7.4) 28.3 (21.6) 39.7 (29.0) 
China, 
South 42.2 (32.8) 39.4 (29.5) 81.6 (62.3) 
Macao 10.1 (10.3) 13.4 (15.0) 23.5 (25.3) 
Total 86.3 (72.3) 126.9(109.2) 213.2(181.5) 


Imports of groundnut and bean oils 
from North China showed an increase 
of $1.8 millions, but imports of oil seed 
cakes, and of yarns and threads fell by 
$2.2 millions and $1.3 millions respec- 
tively. Exports of raw cotton to North 
China fell from $7.7 millions to under 
half a million dollars this month and 
non-electrical machinery fell from $4.4 
millions to $1.5 millions. There were 
increases in exports of iron and steel, 
raw rubber, and dyeing and tanning 
materials. 

The increase in imports from Middle 
China is almost entirely accounted for 
by: heavy shipments of sugar from For- 
mosa, much of which went on to the 
Chinese mainland. Exports to that 
area also showed increases, the items re- 
sponsible for the increase being wheat 
flour, fertilizers, pharmaceuticals, tex- 
tile fabrics, and vegetables, roots and 
tubers. 

Trade with South China registered 
large increases in both imports and ex- 
ports. The main increases in imports 


Part A and B at one time. 
ficate of Competency was 
steam. 

A candidate already in possession of 
a First Class Steam Certificate passed 
the examination for a motor endorse- 
ment. 

Local Certificates of Competency for 
Vessels under 60 tons. 373 engineers 
were examined for this certificate, of 
whom 273 were successful. Local Cer- 
tificates of Competency as engineers on 
ferry vessels and vessels under 60 tons 
have been in great demand, the number 
of applicants being much greater than 
examiners could handle and there is 
now a waiting list of over 30 civil appli- 
cants in addition to Government ratings. 

Examinations for Certificates as Life- 
boatmen. 374 applicants were examin- 
ed, of whom 214 passed. Candidates 
are now reaching a reasonable standard 
in English, in knowledge of the com- 
pass, boat equipment and handling, 
mainly due to the publication by one 
of the leading shipping firms of a 
Lifeboatman’s Manual, in English and 
Chinese. 


One Certi- 
issued for 


were, wood oil from $12.5 millions to 
$19.4 millions, bristles from NIL to $1.6 
millions, and oil seeds, nuts and kernels 
from $0.3 million $1.4 millions. Teaseed 
oil imports fell by $2.3 millions. Ex- 
ports of raw rubber doubled in value 
from $2.5 millions to $5.9 millions, and 
non - electrical machinery increased 
from $1.5 millions to $3.9 millions. 
Other increases recorded were pharma- 
ceutical products from $6.8 millions to 
over $10.1 millions, and dyeing and 
tanning materials from $2.5 millions to 
$4.4 millions. 

Figures for trade with China and 
Macao for the first eight months of 1950 
in millions of dollars are as follows:— 


Imports Exports Balance 
China, North 232.7 317.1 84.4 
China, Middle 56.3 230.1 173.8 
China, South 185.8 168.0 - 178 
Macao 66.4 150.4 84.0 
Total 541.2 865.6 324.4 


Figures in millions of dollars for trade 
during August with specific localities of 
China or by specific routes are as fol- 
lows:—(last month’s figures are shown 
in brackets). 


Imports Exports 
Formosa 6.5 ( 1.7) 19.4 (16.2 } 
South China (by land) 31.9 (25.5) 38.6 (27.7 } 
Shanghai (by rail) 0.009 ( 0.3) 1.7 ( 0.1 ) 
” (by sea) 7.3 (6.1) 5.2 (16.2 ) 
Hainan 0.1 (0.2) 0.03( 0.07) 


Other noteworthy features of the 
month’s figures are as follows:— 

United Kingdom:—Imports decreased 
by $5.5 millions, the principal items 
affected being non-ferrous base metals. 
iron and steel, electrical machinery and 
pharmaceutical products. The increase 
in exports of over $2 millions was al- 
most entirely accounted for by China 
products. Exports of clothing and un- 
derwear, probably in the main of local 
manufacture, fell from $1.6 millions to 
under $1 million. 

Australia:—Imports decreased from $4 
millions to $2.6 millions, due mainly to 
a complete stoppage of flour. 

India:—Imports increased by over 
50%, due entirely to cotton yarn. 

Burma:—The fall in imports is at- 
tributable to an absence of rice ship- 
ments. Cotton yarn to the value 
of $5.8 millions recorded as having been 
expored was the former stock of the 
Supplies and Distribution Department. 

Italyi—Trade with Italy showed a 
considerable increase with imports of 
textiles and exports of sesamum seed. 

Germany:—Imports of iron and steel 
increased by $1.2 millions. 

Japan:—Imports from Japan went up 
by $10.6 millions to $19 millions with 
textile fabrics and small wares up by 
nearly $5 millions, fishery products by 
$1.4 millions and non-electrical machin- 
ery by $6.8 million. Exports fell by 
$2.1 millions. 

Korea:—Trade with North Korea was 
nil. Imports from South Korea showed 
a total value of only $0.3 million and 
exports $126,000. 
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Indonesia:—Imports increased: from 
$4.8 millions to $7.3 millions, of which 
total gas oil and fuel oil accounted~for 
$4.8 millions. Exports of textiles in- 
creased from $0.1 million to $1.9 mil- 
lions, and clothing and underwear from 
$0.5 million to $1.5 millions. 

Thailand:—Exports increased from 
$11.5 millions to $18.4 millions, cotton 
yarn going up from $0.8 million to $4.8 
millions. ; 

U. S: A.—Imports increased by $10.4 

millions, most of the increase being at- 
tributable to pharmaceutical products, 
non-electrical machinery and tobacco. 
Exports were up by $11.1 millions of 
which wood oil accounted for $9.2 mil- 
lions. Exports of pigs’ and boars’ bris- 
tles fell by $8 millions. 
. Pakistan:—Imports from Pakistan re- 
gistered heavy increases, in large part 
accounted for by raw cotton, and jute 
and jute tow. Exports of yarns and 
threads decreased by $5.4 millions but 
textiles were up by $1.2 millions. 

Other Countries:—Imports of motor 
spirit to the value of $2.7 millions from 
Saudi Arabia, and sugar to the value of 
$5.6 millions and $4.0 millions from 
Cuba and Mauritius respectively were 
recorded. 

Malaya:—The Colony’s trade with 
Malaya this year is worthy of note. 
Figures for the first eight months of 
1950 in millions of dollars are as fol- 


lows:—(figures for the corresponding 
period of 1949 in brackets). 

Imports Exports 

1.8) 26.0 (15.3) 

3.6) 20.8 (13.7) 

4.7) 24.7 (23.2) 

4.0) 24.6 (11.7) 

5.9) 30.6 (21.0) 

6.2) 36.6 (22.4) 

8.6) 47.0 (21.6) 

1.3) 49.4 (26.0) 

1 (46.1) 259.7 (154.9) 


Main imports and exports for the first 
8 months of 1950 (in millions of dollars) 
with comparison for the same period. of 
1949 were — 


Ist 8 months, 
1950 1949 
Imports 
Rubber & manufactures thereof 32.9 10.9 
Textile fabrics and small wares 16.3 2.3 
Animal and vegetable oils .... 49 25 
Essential ‘oils, perfumery, cos- 
metics, soaps and related pro- 
UCTS iin a eictoreWreivic ate areca yates ointetere 2.6 3.5 
Nese: roots and_ tubers 
chiefly used for human food 1.2 13 
Exports 
Made up articles of textile 
materials : 
Manufactured articles ........... 42.3 22.6 
Textile fabrics and small wares 39.8 27.0 
Vegetables, roots and_ tubers. 
chiefly used for human food 22.2 13.0 
Clothing and underwear of tex- 
tile materials? ee en...ce ancien se 23.0 12.3 


Japanese Trade:—Trading on the 
Open Account continues to expand, im- 
port licences being issued to the total 
value of US$8,925,854. Export con- 
tracts for 38 different commodities to a 
total value of US$3,703,331 were con- 
cluded, the total value of exports ac- 
tually effected during the month being 
US$2,703,810. The two officials from 
S.C.A.P. concluded their work after 
agreeing a reconciliation of the Open 
Account to the 31st March, 1950. 


HONGKONG’S TRADE FOR AUGUST AND THE 
FIRST EIGHT MONTHS OF 1950. 


Imports of merchandise into Hongkong during August, 1950 amounted to 
a declared value of $295,961,557 as compared with $228,684,930 in August, 1949. 
The figures include Government sponsored cargoes . 


-Exports of merchandise totalled $348,237,262 as compared with $195,157,- 
295 in August, 1949. 


Imports during the first eight months of 1950 amounted to $2,196,962,826 
as compared with $1,649,513,772 in the first eight months of 1949. 


Exports totalled $2,063,603,199 as compared with $1,372,668,971. 


TOTAL VALUES OF IMPORTS & EXPORTS OF MERCHANDISE 
BY COUNTRIES 


IMPORTS FROM EXPORTS TO 
Countries August August August August 
1950 1949 1950 1949 
$ $ $ $ 

United Kingdom ........ 27,550,903 30,066,491 12,658,872 8,694,689 
Australian gimec.eicore 2,636,447 4,152,326 3,792,430 4,598,591 
Canada” 2h te ean otis 3,048,638 6,783,976 948,476 596,201 
Ceylon Waa. ccc. ee 110,207 256,439 1,206,302 269,878 
Bast; Africaty.c... sets ss 99,367 97,645 837,351 689,147 
Dial irie eters croc oe 3 tess 8,835,271 9,366,891 1,921,644 4,303,734 
Malayanc.t sprit. scee see 19,975,734 11,291,230 49,392,771 25,979,619 
New Zealand ......... 2,160 56,308 414,550 314,702 
North Borneo ......... 831,602 800,217 2,011,096 736,430: 
Pakistan | (2.086. ccs <%- 11,864,549 8,186,976 25,198,697 1,330,214. 
South eAfricay rs. 3s aie 1,230,508 2,606,680 1,460,133 966,278 
West Africa oa-<,. 25.0. < — os 1,059,655 477,058 
West Indies .......... 5,154 — 877,642 595,780 
Br. Commonwealth, Oth. 4,150,650 1,117,861 1,358,816 1,027,842: 

Austria t Se esenmis acerne 531,060 584,375 — — 
Belgium "jae seer rae 1,499,737 261,730 624,842 459,863 
Burma jeeteseees eee 46,613 3,963,260 6,486,222 2,547,347 
Central America ........ 3,750,521 350,273 1,067,717 313,933 
China, North. 9G)... 22,579,742 24,259,321 45,801,750 22.751,799 
3. ~Middle ~~ ssces-. a. 11,394,186 3,014,827 28,278,564 17,669,406 
ar SOUtE Ue facsieae cae 42,231,233 18,515,547 39,418,679 11,796,251 

Czechoslovakia .......... 1,039,387 1,354,367 —_— —_ 
Denmark es: o.vasescn ee 310,201 602,280 232,106 170,907 
ERY Din wclcle tistics eet: 67,013 755,072 739,517 111,646 
Eimland tcc eclccuies 78,650 408,749 2,640 — 
FRANCE Mee cee ones 2,884,292 3,709,740 1,472;668 856,302 
French Indochina ....... 5,791,705 1,666,849 3,106,914 2,928,705 
Germany=” Tatts sie ceccone 2,942,287 811,357 3,327,984 249,137 
Holland’ ores. e cscvscrsmreranve 3,170,247 4,922,243 2,646,983 532,271 
AYA) cloticisre suscofeaciv caseteeacts —_ —= 13,522 28,206 
Ttalyes) 2 <ditetcactvshs die ctctouece 4.381,327 1,700,356 3,887,434 ~ 313,664 
Japan) ca <..termemaeee ae 19,004,483 6,679,465 5,970,939 4,494,495 
Korea, North) ...0..2. 0: — 420,000 — 2,841,307 
+ eS SOUth seen 307,339 4,749,906 126,000 10,188,197 
Macaord aieanice ince soon 10,063,840 5,156,444 13,435,428 30,224,440 
Norway) seadte niet senor 763,801 2,318,228 342,877 577,319 
Oman” ©. Siheos ote cera —_— — 32,290 159,546 
Persian (4:65 aan oeirmioeens — — 15,600 14,163. 
Philippines “lie. cane see 928,667 1,116,514 10,132,351 9,041,091 

Polandeney ace. ere ene 143,367 200,800 —_— — 

Portugal; Soe eae - 81,143 63,711 Siibe —_ 
Portuguese East Africa .. — —_ 125,621 270,291 
South America ....... ate 8,903 232,056 1,004,269 600,995 

Spain) since seneee 21,557 66,074 65,400 — 
Sweden shave. ates soe 1,527,290 2,137,342 1,251,695 133,906 
Switzerland” 00 =. st 25 << 4,759,126 4,180,260 306,243 246,102 
Thailand) 4... ra. eee 15,651,425 10,339,984 18,445,816 3,419,389: 
Turkey neian ae aeiacwn — 1,638,016. 254,848 81,736, 
LOR ISS 5G no crn Same ac axts© 47,750,540 47,130,944 42,349,495 17,957,810 
Indonesiq? ais. eaten Oes 7,267,236 1,033,056 11,024,991 1,998,006 
Others) iPass Re Seis: HE 4,643,449 158,744 3,103,710 1,598,902 
Total’ casaserenceses 295,961,557 228,684,930 348,237,262 195,157,295 
Total Br.Commonwealth 80,341,190 74,783,040 103,138,435 50,580,163 

Lotal Foreign: jee «sie 215,620,367 153,901,890 245,098,827 


144,577,132 
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Hongkong’s Trade for the first eight months 


TOTAL VALUES OF IMPORTS & EXPORTS OF MERCHANDISE 
BY COUNTRIES 


IMPORTS FROM EXPORTS TO 

Countries Ist 8 months lst 8 months 1st 8 months 1st 8 months 

1950 1949 1950 1949 

$ $ $ $ 

United Kingdom ........ 277,039,376 234,827,259 121,203,190 96,157,205 
AUStralian Gites said 60,201,361 39,877,561 26,176,291 23,103,259 
Canada gimme sieie.e/-in 30,785,842 33,375,352 6,618,434 11,471,282 
Ceylon ipran<crtic: stele siele 1,496,813 1,385,567 4,936,949 4,280,118 
Baste Atricas ararak« «6's 1,774,072 1,436,326 5,384,850 13,235,342 
lites — spodboognuonnoone 123,883,916 30,184,473 11,355,735 28,331,235 
MEVENEY Bn didodoodonot 82,170,237 46,178,949 259,658,353 154,958,321 
New Zealand ......... 664,327 879,160 2,551,461 1,712,860 
North Borneo .:....... 8,563,227 8,030,138 9,150,058 5,665,695 
Pakistanay Geen tctei-citee 56,385,945 9,954,941 82,574,995 48,687,236 
South) Africa’. 225.0... 9,366,385 12,614,778 6,358,638 12,251,501 
West Africa .......... 57,008 41,606 4,927,876 4,769,421 
West Indies .......... 25,131 66,497 5,674,147 3,228,820 
Br. Commonwealth, Oth. 23,647,971 15,398,561 8,562,363 7,415,493 
AENEEY ach oneeoaceoduc 6,417,708 2,607,115 80,898 17,660 
Leen” 1 oc gparondeceds 23,672,578 10,014,936 7,143,353 4,980,496 
lane) Anuccengecueue ce 7,425,771 17,629,233 18,707,818 13,113,584 
Central America ........ 4,898,066 802,155 5,089,594 3,143,503 
China; North” @-2- -- =. 232,737,242 122,894,361 317,146,294 110,612,253 
ay tubttstty) TRSb cadecc 56,312,310 28,420,477 230,064,999 58,604,122 
oo REL | shobondooe 185,814,011 238,042,458 167,982,018 76,495,595 
Czechoslovakia ........ 8,665,120 4,488,131 48 1,815 
Deamarkee eres oie. ae > 2,974,092 2,115,934 7,546,531 2,244,242 
BSypt ager eh eles re veces 591,289 1,944,713 3,933,182 2,667,397 
iqArve Ck oO dh onkencidud dopo 2,718,431 1,964,101 28,885 57,626 
BCE NCOMe Mate slete ate oe ore wer steye 31,229,743 22,683,028 5,349,299 8,617,525 
French Indochina ....... 23,323,130 14,366,129 16,453,265 14,987,595 
Germany Quiet ciel or 21,567,442 3,788,821 21,574,217 13,316,864 
lgmNlewGk S Coseoue canedeo 31,086,591 23,648,811 27,660,733 6,808,973 
ibeey scocagetaseconesode 10,000 — 228,479 1,754,379 
pI; anccauapnpsopeooos 18,892,439 9,344,104 10,756,539 6,489,353 
diileet, nodes ads eeequanae 58,549,473 64,060,874 69,407,820 47,524,079 
Korea, North ..-...... 19,219,169 31,811,681 7,777,032 36,605,412 
~ SOP  sepedacces 22,729,717 23,915,622 22,587,108 47,177,224 
IMacaciee aeisialee eelerists''s esl- 66,418,746 55,748,418 150,388,296 139,229,487 
INGIMISERE | 0 SoatoopSbagawss 17,057,132 11,180,300 3,974,361 4,029,534 
Oye Sao dows ooce ooo o 150,600 55,568 482,530 2,630,703 
PH, a potodocriocoonos 112,559 544,626 220,131 339,149 
Philippines ............ 9,460,685 11,592,675 45,297,625 66,009,297 

lekyEnetel ogenodgodseageo 2,936,805 1,476,673 _ — 
Portugal Vii aecie cits 2: «10> 1,086,504 947,469 232,590 84,605 
Portuguese East Africa .. 721,020 45,782 929,360 2,107,977 
South America .......... 217,575 3,213,074 12,082,813 3,209,891 
Spa iamteiateclerletels arceteratele eis 510,723 410,649 575,693 190,487 
Sweden ...0+-sessessces 19,407,228 15,461,360 5,674,122 2,788,425 
Switzerland ............ 40,280,445 33,495,136 2,609,453 780,202 
deoeyiktyel Ss cagpocusucnas 110,945,669 69,597.082 68,621,591 92,236,155 
BRUNE Sho: omenenuocdoS 6,000 1,684,316 1,093,440 1,228,658 
WOES ES Sto decnoupoo ob 424,165,860 351,500,523 189,632,056 130,236,833 
WdOnesiay yeas tereter=ielelel-ie1 47,881,312 17,240,471 68,795,868 42,883,744 
WR SIRSH Rs Geodesic ave 790,800 433,316 — 1,898,628 
(Oi is) So gepoden pogo Goe 19,917,230 16,574,482 18,341,818 12,297,711 
LOtalee artaak eearci-re teeters 2,196,962,826 1,649,513,772 2,063,603,199 1,372,668,971 
Total Br.Commonwealth 676,061,611 433,769,168 555,133,340 415,267,788 


Total Foreign 


1,520,901,215 1,215,744,604 1,508,469,859 


957,401,183 


Report for August by 
Department of Commerce 
& Industry, Hongkong 


_ REVENUE:—There was a slight fall 
in revenue during the month. It might 
have been expected that revenue from 
table water duty would show an in- 
crease, but the contrary was the case, 
the yield falling from $379,000 in July 
to $294,000 in August. The yield from 
Tobacco fell from $3 millions to $2.6: 
millions, but overall the drop was from 
$3.9 millions to $5.8 millions. 


After much preparatory work, raids 
on three separate addresses resulted in 
three arrests with convictions in con- 
nection with the transfer of European 
type liquor (some of it dutiable) into: 
bottles labelled as more reputable 
brands. Seizure was made of 156 duty- 
paid labels. 


Seizures of dutiable cigarettes were 
again up — to over 606,000, and seizures 
of dutiable tobacco trebled — to 2,768 
lbs., more than 2,000 lbs. being seized 
near the frontier. 

Of the 37 illicit stills found, all but 
two were in the Cha Kwo Ling area. 


IMPORT AND EXPORT CONTROL: 
—Licences issued totalled 12,083, name- 
ly 2,439 Import and 9,644 Export. 

A new Order, the Exportation (Pro- 
hibition) (Specified Articles) Order, 
1950, which appeared in the Govern- 
ment Gazette of the 11th August, pro- 
hibits the exportation of a number of 
articles and varieties of goods, includ- 
ing petrol and oil, without licence, and 
has necessitated the strengthening of 
the staff of the Import and Export Con- 
trol Branch. 


Seven seizures of oil leaving the Col- 
ony without licence were made. Con- 
fiscation was ordered in five cases. and 
one was pending at the end of the 
month. Sugar and rice seized amount- 
ed respectively to 1085 lbs. and 1980 lbs. 
Gold confiscated totalled 1495.73 taels. 
The methods of smuggling favoured 
during the month were concealment 
within the human body and fashioning 
of the gold into crude bracelets, rings, 
watch straps and belts. There were no 
less than 228 arrests for the import or 
export of gold without licence. 


SUPPLIES:—Rice. Offtake of Govern- 
ment rice fell further to 7,413 tons, only 
43% of the ration figure. This is prob- 
ably attributable in part to commerciai 
imports from Siam (4,321 tons) and to 
the resumption of rice shipments from 
Kwangtung. Government imports dur- 
ing the month totalled 15,634 tons. The 
total of persons now included on ration 
cards is 1,744,818. The new Govern- 
ment godowns built in Kowloon to take 
approximately 18,000 tons of rice were 
completed and taken over during the 
month. 


Flour. 
850 tons. 


Sugar. Sugar aistribution still con- 
tinued to be a problem although 1,800 
tons of refined sugar and 750 tons of 
brown were released. 


Offtake during the month was 


(Continued on Page 382) 
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(Continued from Page 379) 


Meat. The issue of frozen meat from 
Government stocks was slightly increas- 
ed to meet a temporary shortage of live 
cattle which had sent up the price of 
fresh meats. ‘ 

Coal. Receipts during the month to- 
talled 7,139 tons (all from India) as 
against sales of- 14,947 tons. Stocks at 
the end of the month amounted to 
39,318 tons. The new contractor, Man 
On Godown Company, commenced his 
contract during the month. 

INDUSTRY:—The volume of trade 
enquiries has swollen to such an extent 
that it has proved necessary to embody 
them in a monthly bulletin which is 
distributed to the Press and. to interest- 
ed bodies. Certificates of Origin and 
Imperial Preference Certificates issued 
in respect of local manufactures totalled 
2,875. The British Industries Fair 
Committee is shortly to be reconvened 
to consider the arrangements for the 
1951 Fairs. Application has been made 
for 700 square feet at Earls Court. It is 
regrettable that the volume of com- 
plaints about the quality of Hongkong 
products is increasing, particularly from 
Great Britain. An outstanding event of 
the month was the closing down of the 
Fung Keong Rubber Manufactory, one 
of the oldest rubber shoe factories in 
the Colony, due to its inability to com- 
pete in overseas markets. 
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PRICE CONTROL:—The first meeting 
of the new Price Control Advisory Com- 
mittee took place on the 22nd August. 
Thirty four summons for breaches of 
the Price Control Order were heard in 
the Courts, and fines totalling $2.830 
were imposed. 


DANGEROUS DRUGS:—The quantity 
of raw opium seized shows an increase, 
due in the main to one case of 864 taels 
found by the Police. This consignment 
was said to have come from Bangkok 
for local consumption. There was yet 
another case of heroin being found in 
the baggage of an outward passenger at 
Kowloon Railway Station, the amount 
concerned being 26 ounces out of a total 
for the month of 28 ounces. 


GENERAL:— Reorganization as_ it 
affects “Supplies and Distribution” is 
now almost complete. The old Depart- 
ment of Supplies and Distribution has 
been reformed into the Supplies Branch 
of the Department of Commerce & In- 
dustry. It consists of three main sec- 
tions dealing with ‘Food, Fuel, and 
Japan Trade under the direction of an 
Assistant Director of Commerce and 
Industry. Drastic reductions in staff 
are. pending or have been made during 
the past three months following deci- 
sions to close the Marketing, Industry, 
and Shipping & Storage Sections. 
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Hongkong Consumption of 
Liquor, Tobacco, 
Hydrocarbon Oils, Toilet 
Preparations, Table Waters 
Returns of Duties collected by Com- 


merce & Industry Dept. for the fiscal 
year April 1, 1949 to March 31, 1950. 


LIQUOR DUTY 
(1) EUROPEAN TYPE LIQUOR 


Amount 
of duty 
Class of Liquor Gallons ear. 
Ale, Beer, Cider and 
Stout :— 
(Non-Empire) 630,100 1,197,243.86 
(Empire) ....... 442,508 666,817.55 
Beer (Local) ........ 561,210 561,209.55 
Brandy :— 
(Non-Empire) .. 62,761 2,510,720.13 
(Empire) ...... ’ 3,868 124,106.21 
Whisky :— 
(Non-Empire) 782 31,329.65 
(Empire) ....... 72,335 2,314,844.69 
Gin & Cocktail:— 
(Non-Empire) 852 34,185.38 
(Empire) ....... 30,623 1,019,964.02 
Gin (Local) 
Rum :— 
(Non-Empire) 55], 22,027.76 
Empire) = 2..22. 1,062 34,052.49 
(Loca Ts «aes. 5,775 184,810.69 
Champagne and 
Sparkling Wine:— 
(Non-Empire) 3,272 143,959.90 
(Empire) ....... 76 2,748.12 
Liqueur :-— 
(Non-Empire) 6,910 304,032.04 
(Empire): >" ...05.. 726 26,211.21 
Port Wine:— 
(Non-Empire) 13,012 325,298.08 
(Empire) ....... 11,264 225,275.40 
Sherry, Madeira and 
Malaga:— 
(Non-Empire) 5,256 131,403.95 
(Empire) ....... 458 9,188.00 
Vermouth :— 
(Non-Empire) 3,163 63,277.65 
(Empire)  <<...... 261 4,181.34 
Miscellaneous :— 
(Non-Empire) .. 15,799 315,985.17 
(Empire) Sh... cs 1,743 41,426.29 
Spirit of Wine:— 
(Non-Empire) 4,162 78,261.96 
(Empire) <...:.. 3,249 49,082.97 
(Local) © « jssctess a 2,501 35,684.48 
Spirituous Liquors .. 46,930 293,838.64 
Total cs stecccreistsre 1,931,209 10,751,167.18 


TABLE WATERS LICENCES 
AND REVENUE 


$ 
Licensed Warehouse 
i ee 
RODS few pier niarc ions il 110.00 
Manufacturer’s 
Licences :— 
(8) 59300 oad se. crn 11 3,300.00 
CB YAS NIG Bee cicrctsce sents 15 1,125.00 
Importer’s Licences:— 
$100 eshiss kes carcsave 7 700.00 
Miscellaneous ....... 441.77 
Motel Ge eciay 5,676.77 
Gallons 
Duty on Table Waters 4,340,209 .2,074,293.37 
Less ‘refund. . 2.0.0.0). 111.25 


2,074,182.12 
2,079,858.89 


1950 
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(2) CHINESE TYPE LIQUOR 
: - Total 
Liquor Amount Amount amount 
distilled oi duty Imported of duty of duty 
locally collected Liquor collected collected 
Gallons $ Gallons $ $ 
Native Spirits not more than 25% 
of alcohol by weight .......... 744,016 2,976,064.00 45,084 227,168.32  3,203,232.32 
Native Spirits over 25% of alcohol 
DY MGIEHE grime lbieig ofeassiere 43,056 255,816.32 1,205 6,625.33 262,441.65 
Northern Spirits over 259 of 
alcohol by weight ............ — — 40,845 379,762.04 379,762.04 
Northern Spirits not more than ; 
25°, of alcohol by weight —_— _— 6,829 34,146.50 34,146.50 
Total $3,879,582.51 


‘LIQUOR LICENCES AND SUMMARY 
OF REVENUE DERIVED FROM 
LIQUOR 


General Bonded Ware- 
tle Licences :— 
Licensed Warehouse 
Licences :— 
$600 
Distillery Licences :— 
(a) Single Still $ 25. 
{b) Two Stills $200. 
(c) More than 
two stills . $400. 
Brewery Licen¢e:— 


$150 
Dealer's Licences :— 
(a) for intoxicating 
Liquor _ other 
than _ Chinese 
type liquor :— 
$1,500 
{b) for Chinese type 
liquor :— 
(Gi) $650 
di) $550 
(iii) $400 
(iv) $ 50 
\c) for liquor other 
than intoxicating 
liquor :— 
30 


$230 eee 
“Retailer's Licences :— 
(a) for Chinese type 
liquor :— 

(i) $150 

(ii) $ 25 

(b) for liquor other 
than intoxicating 


(iii) 
Pern:it to use Alcohol 
free of duty in an 
educational, scienti- 
fic or charitable 
institution. 
CU Rodboudbacewne 
Harbour Vessel 
Licences :-— 


Duty on:— 
European Liquor 
Spirituous Liquor .. 
Chinese Liquor .... 


PE OURLIT sieieteisterieteveras« 
Duties 
Net Total 


‘Grand Total 


554 


13 
45 


17.00 


4,800.00 


400.00 
1,200.00 


600.00 
3.00 
83,700.00 


250,500.00 


185,900.00 
32,450.00 
2,000.00 
4,150.00 


16,620.00 


5,700.00 
325.00 


53,150.00 
18,060.00 
4,000.00 


2.00 


13.00 


450.00 
10,837.64 


674,877.64 


10,294,299.13 
456,868.05 
3,879,582.51 


14,630,749.69 


322,927.84 


14,307,821.85 
14,982,699.49 


HYDROCARBON OILS LICENCES 
AND REVENUE 


8 
Licensed Warehouse 
Licences :— 
$350 se seeie sees 9 3,150.00 
Importer’s Licences :— 
S100 coer ene 80 12,000.00 
Dealer's Licences :— 
$10. Fae ciel? 74 740.00 
Retailer’s Licences:— 
Ce peieonaniptoncor 15 750.00 
Miscellaneous ....... 6,872.59 
OL Aa stosecs tirttaye ete 23,512.59 
Imperial 
Duty on:— Gallons. 
Light, (Olls? (45... 10,358,617 8,286,893.60 
Heavy Oils for 
Vehicles ooo es... 912,309 364,923.60 
Heavy Oils -. 44,811,333 4,481,133.30 
Admixture ie... 655 315,676 107,195.21 
POtAL  evastelassieis sors 13,240,145.71 


Amounts of Duty 
transferred from 


Treasury eno. 3,389.67 
Total gras eecisais.s 13,243,535.39 
Less Drawback 57,057.97 
Net-Total ficisis stax: 13,186,477.41 
Grand Total ..... 13,209,990.00 


TOILET PREPARATIONS AND 


PROPRIETARY MEDICINES 
LICENCES AND REVENUE 


3 
Manufacturer’s 
Licences :— 
CL a esesononuoan 149 22,350.00 
Compounder’s 
Licences :— 
S15) cS aedtean eave 106 7,950.00 
Warehouse Licences :— 
S180 Fe csmiecinaisrs 259 2,590.00 
Tmporter’s Licences :— 
EWN §Gnaneenoade 5 54 8,100.00 
(DYBI20: ee ecieeteracs 421 8,420.00 
Dealer's Licences:— 
 conrqoaoenta 627 6,270.00 
Retailer's Licences:— 
(a) $ 60 c 80 4,800.00 
(b) $ 40 10 400.00 
(ec) $ 30 1,062 31,860.00 
(d) $ 20 603 12,060.00 
(e) $ 10 200 2,000.00 
Miscellaneous 11,237.98 
MT Otal etree sek ciettiale 118,037.98 
Duties on Toilet Pre- 
parations and Pro- 
prietary Medicines 3,795,451.20 
Less refund .......... 15,878.81 
Net Total” ........ 3,779,572.39 
Grand Total ..... 3,897,610.37 
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TOBACCO LICENCES & SUMMARY 
OF REVENUE DERIVED FROM 


TOBACCO 


Licensed Warehouse 


Licences :— 
(a) $600 8 
(b) $300 4 
Manufacturer's 
Licences :— 
(CAD BSOO eee one ecre 7 
(CD) sSLSO i arants ater 2 
Traveling Salesman’s 
Licences :— 
2 LOM ane tie 140 
Importer’s Licences :— 
$180. gives: 153 

Dealer's Licences:— 

Ca BS00 eerectatetens 341 
(Qo ee Wap aeccon ce: 98 

Retailer's Licence :— 

(a) $ 60 ae 2,178 

1,652 

739 

$ 15 
Miscellaneous ....... 
Total Wieeealeebar. 

Duty on:— Ibs. 
Cigarsimg tancen.. 19,135 
Cigarettes 2,692,120 
European Smoking 

TObaCCcOM we ictnsct 92,433 
Chinese Tobacco 

Prepared yovcs cucu 3,814 
Clean Tobacco Leaf 87,918 
Raw Tobacco Leaf 

(Empire) » foeas- 597,166 

(Non-Empire) 6,121,826 


Total 
Less Drawback 


Net Total 


Grand Total 


4,800.00 
1,200.00 


2,100.00 
300.00 
1,400.00 
22,950.00 


102,300.00 
980.00 


130,680.00 
66,080.00 
14,780.00 


600.00 
2,940.12 


351,110.12 


133,861.35 
14,848,091.75 


397,165.90 


11,442.00 
340,998.45 


2,119,939.30 
22,956,847.50 


40,808,346 .25 


5,359,337.02 


35,449,009.23 
35,800,119.35 
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HONGKONG FREE EXCHANGE & 
GOLD MARKET 


Review for the week Sept. 18—23:— 

GOLD:—Highest & lowest rates per 
.945 fine tael $30144—295%4, equiv. to 
-99 fine tael and oz prices of $315.59— 
309.83 and $262.27—257.48 resp. Cross- 
rates US$40% high, 40% low. 

Macao and Canton .99 fine tael prices 
$307144—304% and $307—302 resp. (In 
Canton gold dealings are now more 
frequent than in the recent vast with- 
out the authorities being able or prob- 
ably anxious to intervene). 

The difference between Hongkong 
and Macao prices continues; last week 
local prices were $54%—8 higher (per 
.99 fine tael) or about 24%. The dif- 
ference results from the comparative 
difficulty to get bullion into Hongkong 
where recently seizures have been more 
regularly reported. Individual in con- 
tradistinction from organised smuggling 
is rampant but it is these small people 
who usually get into trouble with 
Hongkong Revenue officers (in most 
cases upon information supplied by 
persons who have connections with the 
smugglers but who betray them in or- 
der to earn reward money). Partici- 
pants in the Macao-Hongkong gold 
smuggling ‘trade’ are men and women 
who have very often now resorted to 
the extreme of concealing bullion inside 
their bodies—but X-ray investigation 
in a hospital always discovers the bul- 
lion in its ‘cache.’ 

The market here quotes _ so-called 
‘quality compensation,’ that is a fee 
charged on tov of the .945 fine gold 
price for the sale of .99 fine gold which 
gold is only accepted abroad, the local 
variety of .945 fine gold being of im- 
portance only to local hoarders and to 
operators as a calculation basis (gold 
above .945 fineness is described here as 
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‘bullion’ and trading in bullion is pro- 
hibited). The ‘quality compensation’ 
of last week ranged from $14.20—14.40 
for bars accompanied by a certificate 
testifying to the fineness, while non- 
certified bars, said to be of .99 fine, 
command a premium over the .945 fine 
bars of $9.60—10.20. The first men- 
tioned amount corresponds to the actual 
difference in the fineness of gold; to 
arrive at the proper price for gold of 
.99 fineness, on the basis of the .945 
fine gold quotation at the Gold Ex- 
change, 4.7619% have to be added. 

Forward interest (gold hedging) 
brought operators here 52 cts. (about 
9% p.a. on investment) per tael; in 
Macao, the Gold Exchange ruled inter- 
est totaled 43 cts (the prices are al- 
ways in HK$—Macao quotes every- 
thing, on bullion ahd commodity 
markets, in HK$ and not in their 
native currency, the pataca, which, in- 
cidentally, is now on the free market 
at par with HK$). -Interest hedgers 
are ‘dissatisfied with the low yield 
comparing it with the real estate mar- 
ket where first mortgages would bring 
from 18—24% p.a. 

Contracts concluded in the Gold Ex- 
change and in the native bank’s market: 
263,400 taels (.945 fine), or a_ daily 
average of 43,900. Position left open 
overnight averaged per day 147,000 
taels. 

Cash bars sold officially 27,010, and 
unofficially 12,600 ,a total of 39,610 taels. 
Of this amount, 30,000 taels were ab- 
sorbed by interest hedging forward 
operators, 9100 were exported (viz. 4000 
to India, 3200 to Bangkok, 1900 to 
Singapore) and 500 were bought by 
goldsmiths. 

Imports: 5000 taels (4700 from Macao, 
300 from Taiwan). Imports into Macao 
from overseas ceased but there are 
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some backlots still to come and a new 
order for 20,000 ozs has just been con-- 
cluded. If there arises any need for 
further imports into Macao, the govt. 
there is prepared to issue licences up 
to any quantity required. 

The price movement here was limit-. 
ed, within a margin of 2% only, but 
operators were generally surprised to 
see continued firmness of rates consi- 
dering the very favorable turn of events 
in Korea which has been interpreted as 
heralding an era of peace in the Far 
East. There is no longer any incentive 
to lay in gold, if ever such an incentive: 
was genuinely existing and not only 
fanned by speculators on the forward 
market; on the contrary, the ‘export 
drive’ engages the attention of the 
market and thus the local price posi- 
tion will be determined by inquiry 
abroad, mainly in India and the Levant 
(in the latter case for transhipment 
to Eastern European markets), and 
by international bullion prices. 


Highest and lowest quotations for gold 
(.945 fine tael) and TT New York:—- 


Gold US$ 
Sept high low high low 
TS MRE te. $299%4 29534 63914 638% 
LQ ieee 298 296 63934 639% 
20 ane 299% 297% 640% 640 
Ps Se 300% 298% 641 639% 
29) aye 301%, 298% 642% 640 
PE pe eee 301% 299% 641% 640% 


SILVER:—Prices here remain almost 
unchanged; ver .99 fine tael $4.81—4.86, 
per dollar coin 3.01—3.08%, ver 20 cts. 
coins 2.35. Tradings: 137,000 taels. 

Overseas prices were firm (London 
at 664%4d. and New York at 73% cts. 
per oz) and local exporters showed in- 
terest but sellers were absent as supply 
has been weak in recent months. 
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Chinese Govt sales have ceased and 
private traders are offering only small 
lots. Silver prices in China are again 
on the upgrade; Canton quoted the dol- 
lar coin at the equivalent of HK$3. 
There is some hoarding reported from 
interior cities. 


US$:—Rates per US$100, highest & 


lowest, in HK$:—US notes 63834— 
633%, DD 640%—637, TT 642%4— 
63854. Crossrates. at the parity, US$ 


2.491—2.504, and at the banks’ selling 


vate for sterling (1/2-13/16 per HK$), 
US$2.522—2.536. 


Sales: US$1.450.000 (in 
750,000). 


There were many reports about the 
future revaluation of sterling and a 
new official cross of 3 was visualised. 
Meanwhile, the market was only mind- 
ing its day-to-day business with no 
speculation or even forward transac- 
tions carried out. Buyers were mer- 
chants who covered immediate obliga- 
tions (cargo unloaded from _ trans- 
Pacific freighters), a few stragglers of 
gold importers, and the agents of the 
Chinese govt. One of these agents, the 
Pao Sang native bank, has been very 
active both in the gold forward mar- 
ket (investing presently idle funds and 
earning interest) and in the US$ mar- 
ket as a buyer (both for the purpose 
of making payment to importers and 
wholesalers and for, it is supposed, 
piling up a reserve for whatever future 
use). Sellers were recipients of over- 
seas Chinese family remittances (sea- 
sonally strong as mid-autumn festival 
has come around), local exporters, and 
Bangkok merchants. 


TT sector 


BANK NOTES AND DRAFT 
BUSINESS:— 


The Japanese xen was in good de- 
mand following the appreciation of this 
money in Far Eastern markets, es- 
pecially in Tokyo. After the Korean 
war outbreak the yen dropped in 
value vis-a-vis the US$ though there 
was no reason for this decline; prior 
to the Korean communist aggression 
the yen was, on free and black mar- 
kets, approaching the official quotation. 
Last week the yen staged a very re- 
markable come-back which brought 
the rate up to the highest so far re- 
corded, and only 3.8% below the 
Hongkong-Japan parity. (The official 
rates in Tokyo are 360 yen per US$, 
1008 yen ver £, and on the basis of 
the London/Tokyo rate, 63 yen per 
HK$). Last week’s rates here were 
from HK$1.53 to 1.65 per 10,000 yen or 
-60.606 yen per HK$1. From the public’s 
point of view the yen market is consi- 


dered unimportant and there is no 
local speculation in Nippon Ginko 
notes. But Japan traders here and 


some residents in Japan (non-Japan- 
ese) follow the trend and take advan- 
tage in case of differences appearing 
petween local yen/US$ crossrates and 
the black market Tokyo rate for yen 
(quoted in US$). 


Malayan drafts quoted from $17.48— 
17.55 per Malayan $10 with little busi- 
ness done. Philippine pesos, DD and 
notes, quoted $2.183—2.16; the peso is 
about 33% below the parity. Rumors 
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of a 25% devaluation of the peso are 
making the rounds. 


Quotations; Bank of England note 
$15.67—15.71, Australia 12.50—12.66, 
Canada 5.70—5.72, India 1.10%4—1.11, 
Burma .81—.83%, Ceylon .94—.96, 
Indochina 12%—13 (per 100), Siam 
2634 (per 100). 


Indonesian currency is traded in ‘new 
notes’—the rupiahs issued by the new 
Republic .of Indonesia—which are 
hardly obtainable here and quote about 
$30 per 100, and in ‘old notes’ which 
are the Nica and Java. guilders as 
circulated under the Netherlands Indies 
government. Those notes are rarely 
traded and quotations are more or less 
nominal at $2.80 to 3 per 100. 


CHINESE EXCHANGE & FINANCIAL 
MARKETS 


With official rates in China remaining 
unchanged, black markets have been 
advancing quotations and transactions 
have become more frequent. It is 
possible that the communist authorities, 
for reasons of trade promotion, do not 
interfere with the activities of the 
black market at the moment. 


Hongkong’s free market in Chinese 
currency (TT, DD and notes) has been 
booming and record turnover was es- 
tablished. This fact also goes to prove 
that black market dealings in China 
must have been on a very extensive 
scale. The outlook for continued and 
large unofficial exchange business de- 
pends on the financial oolicy of the 
People’s Bank of China—readjusting 
the rate of the Chinese money to more 
reasonable levels, i.e., ‘lose face’ and 
increase the value of foreign currencies 
in terms of the People’s dollar, and 
permit more liberally imports and grant 
foreign exchange to importers. 


How far there is an understanding 
between the communist authorities in 
Canton and the private merchants, as 
regards the black market deals.in for- 
eign exchange, cannot be discovered 
and the existence of such a “gentle- 
men’s agreement” may be doubted. It 
is however certain that the communist 
authorities are anxious to see the un- 
impeded import of ‘essential commod- 
ities’ and they might overlook the 
precedure of importers’ payments for 
such imports which have not been li- 


censed (and therefore granted foreign 
exchange). The situation is very ‘fluid’ 
and subject to change at a minute’s 
notice. 

Chinese traders are however not as 
submissive as they might appear from 
their traditional observation of courte- 
sies; if aroused and their profits chal- 
lenged they are capable of using very 
effective means, ranging from sabotage 
to the running of the vreventive ser- 
vice gauntlet. 

The local free and the Canton black 
market quoted approximately same 
rates which were for TT and DD.HK$ 
18,80—19.90 per 100,000 Chinese money 
or 4975 to 3319 Chinese money per 
HK$1. The official rate in Canton is 
however 4750 per HK$. Thus the black 
market rate was last week from 4% 
to 12% higher than the official rate. 
The trend is for still higher black mar- 
ket rates. Chinese bank notes were 
sold here at HK$19.40—20.20 per 
100,600 or 4950—5154 per HK$1. Trans- 
actions are done in units of 10 millions 
of PB$ as far as TT and DD, and in 
units of 5 millions in the case of notes. 
Radio telephone and unlicensed wire- 
less transmitters and receivers are 
used. TT and DD deliveries are usu- 
ally stipulated ‘within 3 days’. 

Local free market transactions rose 
day by day until on Saturday (23 
Sept.) the mark otf PB$ 2000 million 
(only in TT and DD) was reached. The 
weekly turnover has been estimated at 
slightly less than PB$10 billion (notes 
included), an unprecedented figure 
since the introduction of the People’s 
Bank currency and its acceptance here 
as the medium of exchange of ‘new 
China.’ ; ; 

In addition to this market in Chinese 
currency, there are markets in HK, US 
dollars, in gold and a few other items. 
Rates were as follows: on Canton, 
HK$98.30—99.20 per 100 in Canton 
(business done $580,000); on Shanghai, 
US$92%—94%, and 9042—92 ozs_ of 
gold ver 100 in Shanghai (business done 
small, and routed mostly via Canton). 

With Taiwan’s black markets local 
native banks are doing small business 
(at present) in terms of US$ and gold: 
rates of last week being, for gold 80— 
82%, and for US currency 89—91%% 
(rates in favor of Hongkong, per 100 
in Taiwan). 


HONGKONG STOCK 


All financial markets of Hongkong 
following the successful landing of UN 
forces at Inchon reacted in a bullish 
manner which was most conspicuous 
at the stock exchange. Gold quotations 
are however bound to decline as the 
firmness on the gold market was caused 
by fears of UN reverses and anticipa- 
tions of the outbreak of major hostil- 
ities in the Far East if not even the 
start of World War III. 

Prices on the gold market which 
exceeded world market levels consider- 
ably—proving that speculation here is 
less reasonable than elsewhere—have 
now more ox less adjusted themselves 
to rates as quoted in free market over- 
seas and may in due course even drop 


& SHARE MARKET 


below those rates as a result of exces- 
sive stocks in Hongkong and Macao and 
the pressure of tight money prevailing 
here. 

Real estate which has been dropping 
in value for several months and regis- 
tered new lows after the initial suc- 


cesses scored by the North Korean 
communists, has now somewhat re- 
covered. 


The blow dealt to aggressive com- 
munism in the north is being felt in the 
south as well and confidence in the 
political stability of Hongkong, which 
at times is questioned by hyper-nervous 
investors, is on the return. As fears are 
dissolved and there is increasing evi- 
dence of the US girding her loins and 
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being fully determined to throw back 
attacks by the Soviet bloc wherever it 
might attempt them the long-delayel 
recovery of local investment markets is 
becoming a fact. 

Elsewhere in the Far 
Singapore to Manila, similar 
ments are reported. 

There is now heard a sigh of relief, 
and spreading defeatism seems to have 
been halted. That there was so much 
despair need surprise no-one; in the 
past few years the strength of the US, 
which was never doubted as far as 
American resources were concerned, 
seemed to have been sapped and the 
will to resist the spread of communism, 
primarily dependent on the power and 
determination of the US, was apparent- 
ly paralysed. But it now is clear that 
while on the surface there was placa- 
tion of non-military communist aggres- 
sion the long-term view was never lost 
and preparation to meet the communist 
challenge was well advanced. The 
Korean war has however heightened the 
awareness of the US and the powers 
allied with it that from now on there 
cannot be any longer appeasement and 
permission to witness the further ag- 
grandisement of the Soviet empire. At 
the same time when the US showed 
that they meant business, the much- 
dreaded outbreak of a new war was 
suddenly discovered as less real than 
feared only a short while ago. It is not 
that Moscow is bluffing; the simple fact 
is that the powers which now are un- 
der the flag of the UN defeating com- 
munist aggression in Korea possess a 
vast degree of military and industrial 
superiority over the USSR and it satel- 
lites. Out of fears that the US was as 


East, from 
develop- 


yet unprepared to take up the Soviet 
challenge and seeing the constant ad- 
vance of the Soviet empire, a sense of 
helplessness and fatalism was growing 
which caused, especially among the 
intelligentsia and among a large num- 
ber of the middle class, the defeatist 
attitude with all its attendant weak- 
nesses. 

The almost disorganised state of the 
local stock exchange where prices 
reached ridiculously low levels as a 
result of the fears entertained about 
the possible course of political events 
in the Far East had depressing effects 
on other markets and the general out- 
look of the public. Now when the 
situation has changed and when, con- 
sequently, share prices have risen other 
financial markets followed suit. And, 
more significantly, the general senti- 
ment has greatly improved. Optimism 
is displayed though it is still very 
guarded. 

Since the Inchon landing share prices 
in several instances have risen by 35% 
and the firm trend continues in the face 
of profit-taking. While only a few 
weeks ago there were especially in the 
industrials sector more sellers than 
buyers at present there is a scarcity of 
sellers in spite of steadily advancing 
offers. i 

If UN successes will be further en- 
hanced by a settlement of the ‘Korean 
question’ in opposition to the Russian 
demands, a boom should be witnessed 
here as well as in other Far Eastern 
financial markets. The repercussions of 
the Korean war, quite different from 
what it appeared in the beginning when 
the aggression started and was so 
vigorously pushed forward, may even- 


September 28. 


tually lead to the introduction _of a 
new post-war era of prosperity in this 


part of the world. , 

Last week’s stock, exchange committee’s 
report :— ; 

After an active week of tradin with ad- 
vancing prices in all sections e market 
closed steady but rates were occasionally 
below the best levels. Favourable develop- 
ments in Korea coupled with the hope of 
an early cessation of hostilities were respon- 
sible for the improvement. $1,290, 
Unions $635, Wharves $80, Docks $1442, Lands 
$36, Dairy Farms $12.65, and Dairy Farm Rts. 
$2.80 all finished at their highest for the 
week, but Watsons, Electrics, and Lights suf- 
fered a minor set-back due to profit taking. 
The rubber section was neglected, sellers not 
ready to part with scrip at quoted prices. 
The undertone of the market is quietly firm. 

Business reported during the week $2,277,- 
159. Business reported for 3rd Quarter 1949 
$15,395,064. a 

Business done during the week:— 


Closing Sales 
Rate Shares 
FOK. Banks. a asian $1290 355 
Union Insurance 635 305 
Asia Navigation . 0.75 7,500 
Wharves ........ 0 
North Point Wharves .. 434 6,500 
Sh. & Hongkew Wharf .. 5 200 
ELK. “Docks 522. . Sinccan 144, 277 
C. Providents’ is... .\55. 26 12 1,250 
Shanghai Docks ......... 3.20 500 
Wheelock Marden ....... 22 
FGK. 8 “S- Hotels) cs .ver - 7.10 16,600 
FL Lands) 2.0. can tes, 36 100 
Humphrey si). can saeeree B24 900 
FL. oTYAaMWAYSi iene «pours 11.40 17,600 
Star MeV Yy pian oe coe miei S742 2,100 
China Lights (O) ....... 11.40 20,665 
do CN), Sak aeee 7.90 18,709 
HK, Slectricsie. cis see 2435 11,930 
Telephnoves: ...bcnukes samen li 
Telephones Rts. ......... 0.10 15,125 
Cemente: Ws. Casein. eon ere 1034 5,550 
Ropes). h<eietee aren 12.40 625 
Dairy NALS oa xteiatetet m/s 12.60 14,382 
Dairy Farms Rts. ...... 2.80 21,522 
Watsor) are et ee te 2415 3,100 
Vibro: ‘Pillingys<:..05:. Je 10 000 
WangtZ7e: oon. eign Sateen 234 1,500 
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COMMERCIAL REPORTS 


China’s Cotton Production in 1950 


Bumper crops are reported in all the 
major cotton growing areas in China 
this year. The total production of raw 
cotton is estimated at about 15 million 
piculs, representing an increase of some 
75% as compared with the 8% million 
piculs produced last year. 

The average yield is reported to be 
between 30 and 40 catties of raw cotton 
per mow, while in the vicinity of 
Shihchiachuang in Hopei, the crop is 
as large as from 50 to over 100 catties 
per mow. 

The new crop cotton produced this 
year is said to be sufficient to meet the 
requirements of the 4.2 million spindles 
operating in China for a whole year, 
including what is needed by hand- 
operated spindles and for making quilts 
and padding. 


East China Export Permits 


Due to the confused conditions pre- 
vailing in the domestic and internation- 
al markets, the East China Foreign 
Trade Control Bureau last week an- 
nounced the temporary suspension of 
the issue of export permits for casings, 
duck’s feathers, goose feathers, and 
goatskins. 


China Produce Arrivals 


: Incoming shipments of China produce 
increased sharply last week. Notable 
gains were seen in the volume of cassia 
lignea, tea, hemp and tung oil, which 
came mainly from Canton, Macao and 
Amoy. There were still no direct ship- 
ments from Shanghai, and it appears 
that supplies in Central and East China 
are now being assembled in Canton and 
exported from there. 

_Led by cassia lignea, last week’s ar- 
rivals of major China commodities 
were as follows: 


Cassia Lignea 6,574 packages 


CA Menieate nieve aitc.2 6,012 chests . 
Hemp, ie ag odanacan, 5,827 packages 
PUN (OU cater arearme a ane 5,151 drums 
Bresh Eges) sauces ee 3,446 packages 
Hog (Bristles® . 65005. 800 “5 
WOEATHErS. . seeeicnintny. 473 ri) 
pheasceed: Oilwac. scr ox 401 is 
Raw Silk & Silk Waste 301 Fs 
Gallnutsa gash oshee 300 5 
Cowhides.. Wii eess%%s< 68 3 
Amiseed Olina ris sis.s le 50 : 
CASINGS tare ayn options = cette 24 _ 
Cassia Ol ensicriee od a 


Rice from Thailand and Burma 


Thailand is in the enviable position of 
being the world’s main supplier of rice 
and is able to earn gold dollars by 
insisting upon payment in that cur- 
rency. At present there is no sign of 
any falling off in the demand by rice 
eating countries. During the first seven 
months of this year Thailand exported 
843,500 tons of rice, the bulk of which 
was sent to deficit countries; the total 
exportable surplus for this year of 1.2 
miilion tons has already been allocated 
so that new commitments will have to 
be based on available surpluses. 


One of the main reasons for the large 
amounts of rice already exported, is 
anxiety on the part of rice-eating na- 
tions to lay in supplies in the event of 
sources being cut off as a result of the 
Korean war. Hongkong, Malaya, 
Borneo, Sarawak and Britain have al- 
ready received some 245,000 tons out of 
the 438,000 allocated to the British area 
for 1950. Japan has received 262,500 
tons and will obtain 24,000 tons more 
under the open-account trade agree- 
ment between the two countries. 

Some of the purchasing countries are 
finding it difficult to pay for the rice in 
dollars. Indonesia, for example, offered 
to barter native goods for the rice but 
this was refused, and although the con- 
traet was for 50,000 tons only a small 
portion has been received because of 
the payment difficulties. The Philip- 
pines also tried to make a barter agree- 
ment, but without success so that no 
purchases have been made this year. 
The threat of famine in India has forced 
that country to conclude an agreement 
for 48,000 tons and a quantity has al- 
ready been shipped. Ceylon after tak- 
ing 30,000 tons has turned to Burma 
for further supplies. 

The total exportable surplus of rice 
from Burma for 1950 is now estimated 
at somewhat more than 1 million tons, 
compared to a_ previous estimate of 
830,000 tons. During January-May of 
this year 426,520 tons of rice and 27,761 
tons of bran were shipped. : 


Developments in Thailand 


A loan of US$19,900,000 has been 
granted by the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development to 
Thailand on condition that it be used 
to promote rail and road systems, irri- 
gation, agriculture, post and telegraphic 
services and to improve Bangkok har- 
bour. Some 50 locomotives, 70 passen- 
ger coaches, 500 freight cars and 12,000 
tons of rails are now on order from 
Japan, and 45 diesel locomotives from 
the United States. These orders are 
part of the Thai rail and road develop- 
ment 10-year plan under which the 
Thai Government has. scheduled the 
building of 942 km. of rail lines at a 
cost of Baht 867 million. Baht 60 mil- 
lion has already been approved for the 
construction and improvement of high- 
ways under a 5-year plan, 2,715 km. of 
which are already open. 

In addition to the above loan, the U.S. 
Economic Cooperation Administration 
has authorised US$300,000 for the pur- 
chase of Thai lumber and sawmill pro- 
ducis for Trieste. 

It is announced that the Thai Minis- 
try of Commerce has further relaxed 
import and market restrictions on 
various necessities. The goods most 
sought after are industrial chemicals, 
pharmaceuticals, cotton yarn, and cot- 
ton piece goods, as well as certain kinds 
of imported paper. 


Burmese Imports 

Hongkong mercantile circles are op- 
timistic over the prospects of Hongkong 
—Burmese trade as the result of reports 


that the Government of Burma has 
extended the scope of imports for which. 
official foreign exchange will be grant- 
ed. These imports now include cotton 
yarn, cotton piece goods, motors, hur-. 
ricane lamps, hospital supplies (includ- 
ing equipment and medicines), and 
enamelware for specal uses. All these, 
with the exception of hospital supplies, 
form major exports of Hongkong. The 
facilities the Burmese Government is. 
according to merchants in order to en- 
courage the importation of these com- 
modities, should stimulate trade be— 
tween Hongkong and Burma. 


Indochina Barter Trade 


The barter trade procedure of Indo— 
china has become increasingly impor- 
tant during the three years of its 
operation. Increasing from 100 million. 
to 300 million piastres in each direction, 
it now accounts for 25% of exports and 
8% of imports. 


Trade under this system is permitted 
between Saigon and Hongkong, Singa-- 
pore and Bangkok (Thailand), and will 
soon be used in Haiphong and Phnom- 
Penh. Indochinese imports are princi- 
pally medicinal herbs, fresh fruits and 
vegetables; exports are principally local 
products such as_ string beans, dried. 
prawns, etc. 


With the view of relaxing trade con- 
trol procedures as much as is practic- 
able, a list of products permitted to be 
imported and one of permitted exports 
has recently been drawn up and license: 
requirements have been withdrawn; 
traders may now freely import the pro-- 
ducts on the import list up to the 
amount covered by their exports. 
Formerly every application to import 
or export was examined by a Commis- 
sion for approval. 


Exports from the Philippines 

A survey of the economic potentiai 
of the Philippine Islands compiled by 
the Dept. of Commerce & Industry of 
the Republic, shows the commodities 
available from commercial firms in the 
P.I. for immedate and regular shipment 
to comprise: abaca and abaca products. 
(hemp floor mats, slippers, luncheon 
sets); acid, hydrochloric (20° Be. in 
glass jars of 49 lbs.); alcohol, refined 
(189 proof), denatured, or rectified 
ethyl (189 proof); bags (Baguio beach, 
knitting, pina evening, shopping); bam- 
boo products (purses, glassholders): 
bark, mangrove; billiard tables; bowling 
alleys; buntal fibres and hats; buri pro- 
ducts (bags, braids, luncheon sets); 
buttons, pearl; chromite ore; cigars; 
cloth, native; coal; coats, Baguio (with 
shoulder bag to match); coconut, des- 
sicated; coir fibre; copper ore (15%— 
92%); copra cake & meal; cordage; em-- 
broderies; furniture, rattan; glycerine, 
crude; gum copval and gum elemi; hats;. 
buntal, buri, native; hides & skins, 
reptile skins (snakes); iron ore; 
lumber, timber & logs; magnesite ore; 
maguey; manganese ore; margarine; 
molasses; novelties (luncheon sets, 
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mother of pearl pins, Baguio wood 
carvings, shell products); oils: coconut, 
essential (including artif. fruit es- 
sences), fuel; rattan (canes or poles), 
ramie fibre; shells (mother of pearl, 
trocas, canz, green snail); shoes, wooden, 
shortening (purico or Venus) in tins 
or drums; soap, laundry (in bars); 
sugar, centrifugal (96° pol.), ties, rail- 
road; tobacco, leaf; wines and liquors. 


Suez Canal Returns for Jan.-June 1950 


The steady return of world trade to 
more normal conditions is reflected in 
the Suez Canal Company’s report on 
the traffic passing through the canal for 
the first half of this year, which totalled 
in volume 38,923,000 net tons or an in- 
crease of 13.7% over the same period 
in 1949 (34,240,000 tons). Total cargoes 
carried amounted to 33,895,000 net tons 
this year compared with 31,170,000 tons 
in 1949; cargoes moving north-south 
were lower than last year (Jan-June) 
-amounting to 5,994,000 as against 6,875,- 
000 tons, but south-north cargoes total- 
led 27,901,000 tons as compared with 
24,295,000 tons. 

Shipping of a military nature, i.e., 
USA warships and transports flying the 
US and Italian flags, increased by 21.6% 
over last year (1,121,000 tons against 


922,000 t.). Commercial vessels at 
24,639,000 t. increased by 10.5% over 
last year’s 22,289,000 t. Tonnage in 


ballast at 13,163,000 t. rose by 19.3% 
over last year’s 11,029,000 t., due solely 
to light tanker tonnage, of which 
12,654,000 t. went north-south during 
the six months compared with 10,251,000 
t. last year, the total increase of 110,000 
t. in the north-south direction being 
accounted for by shipping for Kosseir, 
India, Pakistan, and also tonnage pro- 
vided for the repatriation of Dutch 
troops from Indonesia. Tanker tonnage 
loaded and in ballast made a gross total 
of 24,585,000 t., constituting 63.2% of 
the total traffic as against 59.7% last 
year. : 

Of the seven principal nations using 
the canal, Britain came first with a 
volume of shipping amounting to 
12,366,000 net tons or an increase of 
126,000 t. over last year; Norway came 
second with 5,416,000 t. compared with 
3,910,000 t., a rise of 1,508,000 t.; the 
US took third place with 4,381,000 t., a 


fall of 464,000 t. against last year’s 

4,845,000 t.: 
Jan.-June 

1950 1949 

(000’s net tons omitted) 

Joi) F006 olmeny rena Oty inStAtEe 12,366 12,240 

Norway. a.con eee 5,416 3,910 

WSAgte sik Fee. BR 4,381 4,845 

RAAT A aie ¢. cite auntense 3,789 3,309 

CNIS ese eth gt ca isa 2,965 2,626 

Maly ae. Rie ete ae 2,528 2,363 

Hollands .jMasses. he 2,041 1,733 

Great Britain’s share of the total 


tonnage fell from 35.7% in 1949 (Jan.- 
June) to 31.8% this year, while the 
Norwegian share rose from 11.4% to 
13.9%. 


- labour force. 


Indochina Rubber Output, Exports, and 
Stocks. 

Rubber production in Indochina in 
May amounted to 3,496 long tons, bring- 
ing the total for the first 5 months of 
1950 to 14,353 tons. These production 
figures, as well as the export figures 
for 1950, apply only to French-owned 
plantations but account for 97-98 per- 
cent of the total production. Since out- 
put in the first 5 months of 1949, was 
11,588 tons, 1950 output is running 
about 24 percent ahead of last year. 

Exports of rubber from Indochina 
amounted to 2,262 tons in April, mak- 
ing the January-April 1950 total 
19,065 tons, up 24 percent from the 
15,354 tons reported for the correspond- 
ing period of 1949. 

At the end of April, rubber stocks in 
the Saigon-Cholon area totaled 1,716 
tons; plantation stocks were placed at 
2,081 tons. On December 31, 1949, 
these stocks were reported at 9.301 tons 
and 3,848 tons, respectively. High prices, 
leading to an excess of exports over 
production, have caused the drastic 
reduction in stocks, it is stated. 


Lack of security continues to hamper 
the movement of rubber to ports and 
prevents the recruiting of an adequate 
It is still impossible to 
obtain coolies from Tonkin, and dif- 
ficult to recruit Chinese workers from 
the south. Output could be increased 
by another 30,000 tons annually if 
security should improve sufficiently to 
permit recruitment of workers from the 
Saigon-Cholon area. 


Korean Vegetable-Oil. 


The bulk of vegetable oilseeds pro- 
duced in Korea are used for home ex- 
traction of oils, principally cottonseed 
and rice-bran oils. There were no 
known exports of seeds or oils in 1949. 
Commercial imports, principally coconut 
and soybean oils, totaled 360 metric 


tons, and an equal quantity, mainly 
soybean oil, was imported with ECA 
funds. 


In view of the shortage of oils in 
South Korea and the lack of exports in 
1949, it is believed that inventories in 
private hands are not large. 


Rubber Production & Consumption 


Spurred by the highest rubber prices 
in 25 years, World production of na- 
tural rubber set a new record in July 
for the second month in succession, 
reaching 167,500 long tons, 10,000 tons 
more than in June. For the first seven 
months of this year, production was 
estimated at 987,500 tons, 170,000 tons 
or 20.8 percent greater than in the 
same period last year. In January- 
July 1950, world production of natural 
rubber exceeded consumption by 55,000 
tons. 


Malayan output in July was about 
65,600 tons, the highest figure since 
January 1949. For the first time this 
year the 1950 cumulative production 
figure for Malaya, at some 388,000 tons, 
exceeded the corresponding months’ 
1949 figure of 381,171 tons. 
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Indonesian exports in July were 
estimated at 71,085 tons, and all-time 
high, and included 22,606 tons of estate 
rubber. The January-July 1950 export 
figure of 346,636 tons (256,609 native) 
increased 133,677 tons, or 62.8 percent, 
over the figure for the corresponding 
period of 1949, and was only 6,252 tons 
short of the January-July 1941 mark 
of 352,888 tons. Indonesian exports 
for the year 1941 reached the record 
total of 635,981 tons, a figure that will 
be surpassed if shipments in the last 
five months of this year average 
38,000 tons a month. In April-July of 
this year they averaged over 64,700 tons 
a month. In June-July the Indonesian 
native rubber exports alone averaged 
50,000 tons a month. The destruction 
by fire in early August of Singapore re- 
milling favilities for wet rubber will 
hamper further increase. 

World new rubber consumption in 
July, influenced by the decline in the 
United States fell below the 190,000- 
ton level of the two preceding months, 
being estimated at 182,500 tons, of 
which 137,500 tons were natural rubber, 
and 45,000 tons synthetic.. For the first 
seven months of 1950, new rubber con- 
sumption was estimated at 1,232,500 
tons (a record), of which 932,500 tons 
were natural (a record), and 300,000 
tons were synthetic. In the same 
period of 1949 total consumption was 
1,107,500 tons, consisting of 837,500 
tons natural and 270,000 tons synthetics 

Included in these consumption figures 
are estimated imports of natural rubber 
into Russia amounting to 7,500 tons in 
July 1950, 35,000 tons in January-July 
ye and 72,500 tons in January-July 
1 is 

Synthetic rubber production in July 
was estimated at 47,500 tons, the highest 
level since March 1948. The January- 
July 1950 output was estimated at 
277,500 tons, as against 274,022 tons in 
January-July 1949. Russian output is 
not included in these figures. . 

World stocks of natural rubber, ex- 
cluding Russian holdings, and exclud- 
ing Government stocks in the United 
States, the United Kingdom, and 
France, were estimated at 717,500 tons 
at the end of July, down 7,500 tons 
from January 1, and consisted of 247,500 
tons in producing countries, 232,500 
tons in consuming countries, and 
237,500 tons afloat. World stocks of 
synthetic rubber, excluding Russia, 
were estimated at 77,500 tons, down 
32,500 tons from January 1. 


Civil Air Service in China. 


The Civil Air Bureau of the Com- 
munist regime in Peking opened civil 
air services on August 1, 1950 be- 
tween. certain points on the Chinese 
mainland, including Tientsin, Canton, 
Chungking, Kunming, Chengtu, Kwei- 
yang, and Hankow. Elements of the 
former China National Aviation Cor- 
poration and the Central Air Transport 
Corporation, which fell under Com- 
munist control, have been merged into 
the new Civil Aviation Company, 
which has inherited at least 23 aircraft 
from the two former Nationalist lines. 


1950 
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Chinese Trade Negotiations with 
Eastern Germany. 

A trade delegation from the “German 
Democratic Republic” (Eastern Ger- 
many) left Berlin on July 27 by air 
for trade discussions with the Chinese 
authorities in Peking. The Germans 
are interested in exporting industrial 
goods, including optical, electrical, and 
machinery products, against Chinese 
ores, non-ferrous metals, textile raw 
materials, soy beans, oil seeds, and oil 
fruits. 


New Chinese Patent Law. 


A new law governing the protection 
to be accorded the inventions of Chinese 
or foreign residents of China was pass- 
ed by the Peking Government Ad- 
ministration Council, on August 11, 
1950. The new law makes no reference 
to patent protection for non-residents. 

The law divides new inventions into 
categories: (1) Those of strategic or 
profound economic importance, or in- 
vented by State employees in the 
course of duty; and (2) all others. 
Persons who are responsible for in- 
ventions’ in the first category receive 
only a cash award or other recognition, 
but do not have the right to exploit 
the invention. The inventors of pro- 
ducts in the second category are grant- 
ed essentially the same rights as they 
are in foreign countries for periods 
ranging from 4 to 15 years, except that 
they “do not have the right to sell their 
patent rights abroad or give informa- 
tion about the invention to foreigners 
without permission of the communist 
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HONGKONG MANUFACTURED 
GOODS 


Exports in August 
CERTIFICATES OF ORIGIN :— 

Imperial Preference Certificates issued 1,389 
Certificates of Origin issued 


ee a ‘ 


2,875 
Declared value of local manufac- 
tures covered by the above 
COTTE CATES aids cumiesisaicns aera $26,784,997 


TOTAL VALUES OF LOCAL MANUFAC- 
TURED GOODS EXPORTED UNDER IM- 
PERIAL PREFERENCE CERTIFICATES AND 
CERTIFICATES OF ‘ORIGIN FOR THE 
MONTH OF AUGUST, 1950. 


Countries Value ($) 
EUROPE: 
United Kingdom 1,254,888 
North Europe .... 161,710 
AUSTRALIA: 
PARBtIALE crake a tetat acco ne <esyarere 965,030 
lew. Zealand ioe. ees aa en 93,450 
AMERICA: 
British West Indies ........... 847,563 
Central America ......:-.22.0% 68,684 
AFRICA: 
Union of South Africa ...... 1,203,584 
British East Africa .......... 318,424 
British West Africa ........... 972,625 
Portuguese East Africa ... 177,174 
DPI es ate piiediePneee toe oe 150,552 
ASIA: 
NEUE Ee ig ete Reeves Pir eeee ge a8 2,145,080 
PACE May nen ietsiaianvis used eee © 2,155 
British North Borneo ......... 85,654 
ENG ead wi cia aie oloie's sieca:sin tein) 60,947 
Ceylonie’ 2c5 oi cctetinetnae nates 980,262 
Patani. sistee sistas «2a aes 114,475 
British Empire Others ........ 781,958 
SyTae, sent dae Semtcnicistic> eae Se 109,591 
EB IRISTO ce tS yshsia alos Fialenes states en Tes 78,561 
PA VASEAIY rats acipaiciniess sapere = 16,132,036 
BTIGONESLA errs oases anuhar puisieliia 80,594 
PROTA Waste x cleratoseede sia ohne 26,784,997 


Hongkong Commodity Reports 


regime. The State retains the right 
to expropriate an invention at any 
time. 

Raw Cotton 


Trading in the market was slack and 
desultory last week as with local stocks 
having been reduced to less than 5,000 
bales, there were no large offers from 


sellers.. Prices in general further ad- 
vanced more than 10% as compared 
with the preceding week. Traders’ 


sentiments were very much affected by 
the incessant rise of prices in the Pakis- 
tan and New York markets. A week- 
end -report from the United States 
announced an increase of US$4.00 per 
bale, with spot quoted at 41.83 cents 
per lb. and October deliveries at 40.98 
cents. Local prices for American Cot- 
ton 1” improved during the week from 
$2.50 to $2.90 per lb., Pakistan NT 
Roller Gin from $2.45 to $2.70, and LSS 
and 4F Roller Gin both from $2.40 to 
$2.65. The price of Egyptian Cotton 
jumped from $1.75 to $2.70 per lb. while 
that of Iran - Cotton also moved up 
from $1.70 to $2.00. 


Cotton Yarn 

Gathering momentum rapidly under 
a flood of bullish reports, the advance 
of prices accelerated last week, result- 


ing in gains for the period ranging 
from 10% to over 20% tn the first 


place, the sharp rise of Pakistan NT 
roller gin to Rs. 1,250 per bale had 
substantially raised the production cost 
of yarn, and local cloth mills, having 
committed themselves heavily in future 
deliveries, displayed an insatiable ap- 
petite for local yarn causing prices to 
rise continually. In the second place, 
Shanghai was reported to have tempor- 
arily suspended the issue of permits 
for the export of cotton yarn, while it 
was also persistently reported that In- 
dia had imposed an export ban on pro- 
ducts of 28 and 32 counts (previously 
products above 26 counts could be ex- 
ported freely). Furthermore, advices 
from India stated that no shipments to 
Hongkong were possible before the end 
of October, and after that date ship- 
ments were still problematical. Indian 
sellers, unable to meet their commit- 
ments, were also reported to have can- 
celled orders amounting to over 2,000 
bales for September and October deli- 
very. To all these factors must be added 
the low stock position, which was not 
expected to improve under the present 
supply situation. 

Quotations for practically all grades 
of goods moved rapidly upward, ex- 
periencing only a fractional reaction on 


Friday under a slightly increased sell- 
ing pressure generated by the attrac- 
tive profits. Trading interest was com- 
paratively better on Wednesday when 
more than 500 bales were traded in. 
Closing prices of the various products 
on the market were as follows: Indian 
Yarn, 10’s ranging from $1,010 to $1,130 
per bale, showing gains of $30 to $80 
as compared with the previous week; 
20’s, from $1,310 to $1,450, up $80 to 
$150; 32’s, from $1,650 to $1,700, up 
$200 to $250. Shanghai Yarn, 10’s from 
$1,270 to $1,280, up $200; 20’s, from 
$1,420 to $1,480, up $100 to $110; 32’s, 
from $1,680 to $1,720, up $160 to $170; 
40’s and 42’s recorded no change. Hong- 
kong Yarn. 10’s, from $1,300 to $1,350, 
up $280; 20’s, from $1,680 to $1,800, up 
$230 to $300; 32’s, from $1,840 to $1,860, 
up $100 to $200; 40’s from $2,100 to 
$2,260, up $160 to $310. 


Piece Goods 


Although trading interest in the mar- 
ket remained keen, the volume of turn- 
over showed a noticeable decline. The 
largest intake by overseas buyers con- 
sisted of only 3,000 bolts of Grey 
Sheetings, contracted for by Philippine 
importers. The avpetite of local buyers 
was directed to White Cloth, prices of 
which had failed to catch up with those 
of Grey Sheetings, and a fairly sub- 
stantial business was done. There were 
some offers of Indian Grey Sheetings 
for two weeks’ delivery, with the sell- 
ers reserving the right to cancel con- 
tracts should delivery be found impos- 
sible. Response to these offers, however, 
was weak as prospective buyers were 
generally sceptical. 


On the whole the market maintained 
a firm tendency despite the recession in 
buying activity and quotations, with a 
few exceptions, again improved by $3 
or $4 per bolt. Grey Sheetings of 
various brands were priced at from $55 
to $66 ner bolt; White Cloth from $53.50 
to $62; Black Cloth from $56 to $62. 
Drills, Indanthren, etc. reported little 
change in price. 


Metals 


While trading was comparatively 
quiet, the market last week kept up a 
firm tendency based upon rising prices 
in world markets. Local quotations 
have already attained very high levels, 
but stocks have also been greatly de-- 
pleted as a result of the recent heavy 
buying by China and Southseas coun- 
tries. The market sentiment last week 
remained very optimistic, especially fol- 
lowing reports that as from September 
18 all Hongkong orders for metal pro-- 
ducts from France not yet shivved out, 
must be covered by papers signed by 
the French Consul in Hongkong certify- 
ing that the goods are for consumption: 
in the Colony only. It was pointed out 
that as France has been indisputably 
the largest supplier of metal products 
to this Colony these reports, if provel 
true, would create a very strong reac- 
tion in the local market. Informed 
market circles also disclosed that orders 
placed abroad since the outbreak of the: 
Korean conflict amounted to not more 
than 15,000 tons, including direct pur- 
chases by North China merchants. The 
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majority of these goods was said to 
have been booked when the price was 
under £30 ver ton. A British firm last 
week offered the market a few hundred 
tons of French Round Bars at the price 
of £36 ver ton, as compared with the 
prevailing price of £38 10s. per ton. 
‘These goods, market circles stressed, 
were not offered direct by the French 
producers, who were still not accepting 
new orders. 

As the sources of future supplies are 
still uncertain, prices in the market 
there are not expected to display a 
weaker tendency despite the temporary 
drop in buyers’ interest. Among the 
ideals concluded last week were over 
1,000 tons of old Scrap’ Iron, 500 tons 
of old Round Bars as well as scattered 
quantities of Galvanised Pipes, Galvan- 
ised Mild Steel Plates, Tinplate Waste, 
etc. A very great shortage of Wire 
Nails was reported, spot G18 %” hav- 
ing been transacted at $95 per picul. 
Galvanised Mild Steel Sheets went up 
marginally, G24 improving from 92 to 
95 cents ver lb., Mild Steel Plates 1/32” 
was quoted at $98 per picul, 1/16” at 
$95 per picul, 4%” at $78 per picul, and 
Tinplates (British) 200-lb. cask at $200 
per cask. 


Dyestuffs 


This market last week was still well 
supported by Shanghai buyers who con- 
tinued to absorb fairly large quantities 
of various popular products. 
piculs were traded in on Tuesday and 
more than 300 piculs on Friday. These 
included 10 piculs of Indigo 50% Paste, 
in 50-catty tins, at $750 per picul; 15 
piculs of Niagara Blue at $790 per picul; 
nine piculs of Metanil Yellow at $1,700 
per picul. A heavy rise in the price of 
647 Erie Black was noted on Friday 


when 10 piculs changed hands at $1,050 


per picul, as compared with only $870 
the week before. Also transacted dur- 
ing the day were 20 drums of 693 Sul- 
phur Black at $320 per picul. Business 
was done on Indigo 20% Paste at the 
high orice of $290 per picul, and on 140 
Niagara Blue 2B 250% at $850 per picul. 
It was noted during the week that 
many Calco items registered sharp 
gains, while ICI and WNacco brands, 
with a few exceptions, were steady and 
Dupont products were generally easier. 


Paper 


Heavy increases in manufacturers’ 
prices were reported in advices from 
Europe and Japan last week, causing a 
firmer tendency in the local market. 
A conference of representatives of 
the European Paper Mills’ Asso- 
ciation in Oslo on September 16 was 
said to have decided on the raising of 
the prices of many items by 20% to 
22%, including MG Cap, white and 
coloured, MG Pure Sulphite, Kraft, MG 
Sulphite, white and brown. Orders 
were not acceptable for the time being 
for items on which the price revision 
had not yet been effected. Local im- 
porters were advised that the price of 
MG Cap. white, had been raised from 
£77 15s. to £92 15s. c.if. Hongkong, 
which is equal to $14 per ream. As the 
Hongkong market quotation for the 
product was only $1l per ream, no 
buying interest was shown by the local 
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dealers. Although the indent price of 
Japanese Cellophane was raised last 
week from $65 to $81 per ream, 1,000 
reams were taken up in the local mar- 
ket by Philippine buyers at $76 per 
ream. Local dealers also were un- 
responsive to Japanese offers of Mani- 
fold Paper at $28 per ream, as the local 
rate was only $23. Likewise, offers 
from non-members of the European 
Paper Manufacturers’ Association of 
supplies at 20% higher than those fixed 
by the Association and for shipment 
next year were ignored. There were 
enquiries from South Africa for MG 
Sulphite and No. 2 Bond Paper, and 
the appetite of both Philippine and 
Taiwan merchants remained sharp. 
Marginal declines were seen in Bri- 
tish Cigarette Paper, which was traded 
in at $2.70 ver lb. Quotations for Bond, 
Glassine and Woodfree Printing Paper 
also registered minor declines. Pure 
Kraft, heavy, was last quoted at 85 
cents per lb., Rolled Newsprint (Nor- 
wegian) at 54 cents ver lb., and Straw- 
board, yellow, No. 8, at $600 per ton. 


Rubber 

Very little activity was reported in 
this market. The price tendency was 
steady. showing easiness at the begin- 
ning but hardening later to finish at a 
slightly higher level over the vrevious 
week. A shioment of over 2.000 vack- 
ages arrived, chiefly to cover forward 
contracts. and, business was done on 10 
tons of No. 1 Smoked Sheets at $385 
per picul. The monthly turnover in 
the market is reported to have increased 
to between 2,000 and 3.000 tons in the 
Jast three months, as against only about 
800 tons before the Korean war started. 
Most of these goods are shipped to 
North China. from where they are for- 
warded +o the Northeastern Provinces 
and Soviet Russia, according to market 
circles. Smoked Sheets No. 1 were 
quoted at the end of last week at $419 


_per vicul. No. 2 at $400, No. 3 at $395, 


and No. 4 at $385. 


Gunny Bags 


Under the keenly felt shortage of 
stocks. the advance in prices was 1n- 
abated last week. The volume of busi- 
ness done was very limited. Spot Indian 
Heavy Cees. green (new). changed 
hands at $4.50 per piece. ‘vhile goods 
for delivery at the end of this month 
were traded in at $3.60. Nenal Gunnies 
were offered in thre market at $3.80. As 
the current suvplv is insu cient to meet 
the demand, market circ'es are antici- 
pating a continued rise in prices. 


Hides 


Shipments continued to arrive in 
scattered quantities, including 14 pack- 
ages from North Borneo and _ small 
batches from Canton, Macao and Kam- 
kong. A good buying demand was 
maintained and sales included 1500 
Salted Cowhides and 1.100 Bniffalo 
Hides on Tuesday and 1.375 Cowhides 
which changed hands at 
slightly higher costs than those pre- 
viously reported. 

Weekend quotations for Cowhides 61 
lb. light weight were $762 ver picul; 
Buffalo Hides, 40-lb. up, $318.80 per 


-to skyrocket. 
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picul; Dried Cowhides 6-lb. $280 per 
picul. The recent improvement in busi- 
ness was partially attributed to increas- 
ed exports to Japan. As local stocks 
are already exhausted, new shipments 
are taken up by buyers as soon as they 
are unloaded. 


China Produce 


Owing to reduced exports from Hong- 
kong and fairly substantial arrivals, a 
dull and easy atmosphere prevailed in 
the China produce market. Prices tend- 
ed to decline as the result of slack 
business conditions. On Tuesday 30 
drums only of Tung Oil were transacted 
at $186 per picul ex-Kowloon. Foreign 
exporters were reported to have con- 
tracted for 200 tons of Rapeseed Oil 
for delivery in one month at $132 per 
picul, showing an improvement of $4 as 
compared with the last reported level. 
Also transacted were 136 drums of Tea- 
seed Oil, 4% degrees, at $15 per picul, 
Cassia Lignea received few enquiries, 
West River products in bulk were first 
traded in at $51.50 per picul, but later 
there were no buyers at $50; the price 
for the 84-catty packing was $61. Cas- 
sia Oil, Aniseed Oil and Bean Oil were 
quiet and steady. 


Owing to shortage of supply, Hog 
Casing prices were reported to have 
been raised in Tientsin by over 10%, but 
no trading activity was noted in the 
local market. The floor prices for Tea 
in Shanghai as well as the system of 
classification were said to have *been 
revised, effective September 12. Both 
Special Chun Mee and Chun:Mee are 
classified into three grades. For Special 
Chun Mee No. 1 the new floor price is 
US$1.60, No. 2 US$1.35, No. 3 US$1.10 
per lb f.0.b. China ports. Taiwan trad- 
ers took up 150 tons of Dairen- Soya 
Beans, the price being $48.80 per picul. 
Kwangtung Raw Silk ruled easy, a 
transaction of 20 bales, 20/22, being 
reported at $2,280 to $2,290 per picul. 
Owing to exhaustion of stocks, trading 
activities in Mineral Ores were absent. 


Industrial Chemicals 


A spectacular all-round increase in 
prices was witnessed in this market 
last week as the result of continued 
heavy buying and the disruption of the 
sources of suvply. A new bullish factor 
was that Thailand, which recently re- 
laxed import controls, and Indonesia 
joined in the buying scramble, and the 
heavy pressure exerted on the market 
caused the prices of all favoured items 
Chlorate of Potash, 
Caustic Soda, Sulphur Powder, Glycer- 
ine Carbon Black, Quebracho Extract, 
Mimosa Extract: Polystyrene Molding 
Compound and Zinc Oxide were among 
the vroducts receiving the bulk of the 
buyers’ attention. Reports were in cir- 
culation that large replacement orders 
had been vlaced abroad and that heavy 
shipments would be arriving soon, but 
these failed to dampen market enthu- 
siasm, although a slight recession in 
buying interest was noticed at the end 
of the week. 


Rising with increasing intensity, the 
price of U.S. Caustic Soda reached $250 
per drum, with 100 drums changing 
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hands, and “Cresent” brand was quoted 
by sellers at $265 per drum. Australian 
Sodium Bichromate in 560-lb. drum, 
for delivery in the middle of October, 
was transacted at $1.15 per lb. USS. 
Hydrosulphite 250-lb. drum soared to 
3500; British Carbolic Acid to $3.50 per 
lb.; Dutch Glycerine to $3 per Ib; 
Paraffin Wax 165° to $95 per picul. 
Even the long neglected Red Phosphorus 
emerged from its lethargy, with Cana- 
dian products being traded in at $320 
per case, and “White Bear” at $300 per 
case, With stocks having been depleted, 
buyers offered to pay $52 for Chilean 
Sodium Nitrate, but received no 
response. 


In the case of Caustic Soda, stock 
holders were able to reap a handsome 
- profit, as their costs including interest 
and storage worked out at around $200 
per drum. No fresh orders for this 
product were said to have been placed 
during the past year, but old_ stocks 
were large being estimated at more than 
100,000 drums. The new indent price 
is about $160. which should show a 
heavy profit, but delivery cannot be 
effected before two to six months. 


The price of Lithopone touched 
85 cents per lb., a considerable 
increase over this year’s lowest 
price of only 23 cents per Ib. 
Carbon Black firmed up during the 
week, Getz being last quoted at $1,250 
per case, Fortress at $1,400, and Witco 
at $1,100. On ,Tuesday business was 
done on ten cases of Witco at $1.050, 
and five cases of Getz at $1,200, while 
the day before Witco fetched $1,000 
only per case. Quebracho Extract im- 
proved to $200 per bag, Mimosa Ex- 
tract to $3,300 per ton, Zinc Oxide 99% 
(S. Africa) to $1.95 per lb., Sulphur 
Powder (U.S.) to $31 per picul, Poly- 
styrene. Molding Compound to $4.90 per 
lb., and Stearic Acid in needle form 
(Belgian) to $1.75 per lb. White Vase- 
line, owing to large shipments being 
expected in early October, was sold ait 
only 93 cents per lb. forward delivery. 
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TAIWAN ECONOMIC REPORTS 


Foreign Trade:—The Provincial Pro- 
duction Board states that Taiwan’s 
sugar exports during the first seven 
months of 1950 totalled 407,978 metri¢ 
tons, but that there has been no export 
of salt since the 40,500 metric tons 
shipped in January. The island’s salt 
stocks have reached almost 30¢,000 
metric tons. 


In order to facilitate barter trade 
with Japan, 20 more items have been 
authorized for barter import from 
Japan effective August 10. These in- 
clude principally stationery and marine 
products. 


In order to protect the local téxtile 
industry, the joint Chinese-U.S. Coun- 
cil for Unitel States Aid proposed a 
temporary ban on the importation of 
cotton yarn and cotton piece goods. 
Final action by the Provincial Govern- 
ment has been withheld pending a fur- 
ther investigation of current stocks and 
the volume of local production. The 
Provincial Government stated that ef- 
fective measures will be taken to main- 
tain a reasonable market price on cot- 
ton yarn and that import duties on 
these goods will be raised. 


The local Exporters-Inporters Guild 
has asked the Provincial Government 
to permit direct transactions between 
local traders and their own branches in 
Japan. The Provincial industries ‘and 
banking subcommittee decided on 
August 15 to lend $129,815 in Japanese 
barter credits to 34 private factories for 
the importation of equipment and raw 
materials. This amount is in addition 
to $410,000 in loans already granted; 
however, it was announced that no more 
loans of this kind will be granted dur- 
ing the remainder of this year. 


A contract has reportedly been sign- 
ed after prolonged negotiations calling 
for the delivery to Japan of 150,000 
metric tons of Taiwan salt to a value. f 
$13,500,000: (CIF) on a barter basis. 
Another contract has been signed 
covering the shipment of 20,000 metric 
tons of sugar to Japan to a value of 
about $3,450,000. 


Declared exports of citronella oil 
from Taiwan to the United States dur- 
in May amounted to 50,800 pounds 
valued at $56,080, against 85,000 pounds 
($84,281) from that source during the 
entire year 1949. 


During May, Taiwan exported 13,100 
pounds of camphor tables ($6,538) to 
the United States. The Provincial Cam- 
phor Bureau states that total camphor 
exports during June were 154 metric 
tons (339,570 pounds). Aggregate Unit- 
ed States imports from Taiwan of all 


forms of refined camphor, excluding 
oil, during 1948 amounted to 24,400 
pounds ($6,708). 

Agriculture-—The extension by the 
Provincial Government of financial as- 
sistance to various project to benefit 
Taiwan’s agricultural economy was an 
important step. NTY2,200,000 of the 
total projected sum of NTY17,000,000 
for 1950 water conservation activities 
was recently released to cover expenses 
in connection with 13 different projects. 
It was announced that the balance of 
the projected allotment, minus NTY3,- 
000,000 released some time ago, would 
be cancelled. Loans of NTY2,000,000 
to brown sugar refiners and NTY500,- 
000 together with 2,000,000 kilos of 
fertilizer to brown sugar farmers were 
approved by the Provincial Financial 
Commissioner. NTY300,000 in loans 
were granted by the Land Bank of 
Taiwan to citronella grass growers for 
repayment after the present crop is 
harvested. 

The Provincial Food Bureau is plan- 
ning to distribute 52,000 bolts of Japa- 
nese piece goods among Taiwan’s rice 
farmers in exchange for rice. The ex- 
change ratio will be based on 80% of 
the market price of the piece goods 
against 100% of the market price of 
the rice. ; 

The Joint Commission on Rural Re- 
construction gave 50,000 kilogram of 
green manure Seeds to tea farmers for 
use in 2,000 hectares of tea plantations. 

Provincial Agriculture Department 
statistics show that Taiwan has 1,026 
motor fishing boats, including 236 
above 20 tons, and 1,426 fishing boats 
without motors. There are 78,791 full- 
time fishermen plus 74,115 part-time 
fishermen. 

The Government of Taiwan decided 
in May 1950 to distribute a supple- 
mentary allocation of 27,595 metric 
tons of fertilizers (about 21,000 tons of 
ammonium sulfate) to rice farmers in 
the northern and central parts of the 
island. Distribution was expected to 
be completed early in June,-when -a 
total of 87,700 tons of fertilizer was to 
have been made available. Most of an 
ECA allocation of 60,000 tons was dis- 
tributed by May 20. The Government 
expects to use 135,000 tons of fertilizer 
for the second crop. 

. Industry:— Latest official Taiwan 
statistics show the following num- 
ber of private* factories in operation 
on the island: Textile 187; metal 178; 
machinery and tool 716; ceramic 742; 
chemical 683; saw mills and wooden 
products works 458; printing and book- 
binding 169; food 3,759; others 157; total 
7,049 factories. ECA began lending 
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cotton yarn to local textile mills 
through the Provincial Supply Board; 
however, in order to protect local cot- 
ton yarn manufacturers, only two- 
thirds of the requirements of textile 
mills are being met. ‘ 

Of the total capital (NTY600 million) 
of the Taiwan Sugar Corporation, about 
NTY10 million belong to private in- 
dividuals who have not received any 
dividends since VJ day. They have, 
therefore, requested the Provincial 
Government to instruct the Corporation 
either to repay their investment or per- 
mit them to operate the sugar mill. 

The Provincial Industries and Bank- 
ing Subcommittee allocated on August 
22, $3,000,000 in Japanese barter credits 
to cover the importation of crude rub- 
ber, carbon electrodes, sodium car- 
bonate, and various ferrous and non- 
ferrous metal products, for stockpiling 
on behalf of Taiwan industry. 

Mining:—The Provincial: Coal Con- 
trol Commission reports that July coal 
production totaled 103,800 metric tons, 
while consumption amounted to 95,123 
metric tons. Stocks at the end of July 
totaled 209,753 metric tons. In order 
to improve the quality of local so as to 
facilitate its marketing, the Commission. 
plans to loan NTY500,000 to coal mine 
operators for the improvement of coal 
washing facilities. 

Banking and Finance:—The rate for 
US dollar deposit notes has dropped 
slightly to NTY10.25 after standing at 
NTY10.35 for almost a month. The 
official rate for foreign exchange de- 
posit certificates advanced to NTY10.25. 
The open market rate for exchange 
certificates was NTY10.35. 

NTY1,350,000 worth of lottery tickets 
were sold during August 1-15. The 
Bank of Taiwan has paid NTY3,170,502, 
or 60% of the total, to recipients of 
remittances from the mainland, which 
had been frozen since VJ day. The of- 
ficial price of gold was NTY336 per 
Taiwan tael, plus NTY162, for patriotic 
bonds; while the open market price for 
gold was NTY482. “Big Head’ silver 
dollars: official, NTY3.00; open market, 
NTY3.80. Most commodities remain. 
unchanged in price. except that sugar 
rose about 35% due chiefly to better 
prospects for sugar exports. 

The Finance Bank of Taiwan has re- 
ported that the total of special high in- 
terest deposits in all local banks in- 
creased by NTY11,000,000 during the 
first four days of August and that this, 
plus sales of ECA supplies and tax col- 
lections, resulted in a contraction of the 
basic note issue to NTY189,000,000 by 
August 23. 

Population:—Taiwan’s civilian popu- 
lation at the end of June stood at. 7,- 
618,688, almost 2,000,000 above prewar. 


